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Joun Wi son in verse, and Curistopuer Nortu in prose, are, we 
were lately told in Blackwood, the literary glory of Scotland! This 
sort of egotism is not unpleasant; and, least of all, in a poet and 
critic, like the writer before us. Poet and critic? Yes, poet and 
critic! The critic of all poets, save one, who are worthy of any 
praise, and the critic of Wirtiam Worpswortu in particular! 
Yet who criticises the poetry of John Wilson? Perhaps none can, 
except himself. And why should not the poetry of Joun Witson 
be criticised by CurtstopHer Nortu in the columns of Blackwood’s 
Magazine? We see no reason. Reason! The every-day -world, 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, submits not to her sway ; and Unreason 
is the irresistible ruler of the lower world, wherein the human animal 
feeds, propagates, and rots. Pal! We know that such a critique 
would be a glorious thing—even there. Meantime, old Kit shall 
try his hand in the pages of Taz Monruty, now flourishing under 
the superintendence of a gentleman who, like himself, is both poet 
and critic. Long life to his honour, and good luck all his days— 
and for that matter, his nights too! 

Why has not the poetry of John Wilson been more popular? 
Simply, because it was too good for the public! He was to Words- 
worth, and Coleridge and Scott, what Shelley was to Southey and 
Byron. His aim was to supplement and complement those three 
mighty minds, out of whose abundance the myriad intellects of a 
whole people might be nourished. Noble ambition! — yet vain, 
as to *gild refined gold or paint the lily—to throw a perfume on 
the violet,” &c.—Reader! you know the rest. 

Vain! What is not vain, in the field of temporal endeavour? 
The vanity of all we are, and all we do, presses even on the gross 
sense—the man in the moon stops his nose at it, as it reeks heaven- 
ward. We saw him do it, as plain as aforetime Caliban beheld him 
—yet no such weak, shallow or credulous monster either. Doubt- 
less there is profound meaning in Shakspere’s ascribing such vision 
to that thing of the earth, earthy. But the interpretation of the 
dream must be deferred to more convenient opportunitv. 
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Verily—a pretty parallel might be run between John Wilson and 
his prototype Caliban —though not rom penne? in the style of 
Plutarch. Tn a sense both are earthy—both are dreamy—and both 
are poetical, when in the vein! Weak, shallow and credulous, both 
may appear to the drunken Trinculos or Stephanos. But their 
apparent weakness is true strength—their seeming shallowness real 
clear depth, showing the bottom of the stream through its pure 
waters—and their credulity an instinctive faith in those high fancies 
which are the mothers of profoundest verities. 

There is, it must be acknowledged, a spice of the devil Setebos 
in Caliban Wilson, yet his dam, if a hag, was “blue-eyed,” and 
capable of at least one good deed, for the which her life, if other- 
wise forfeit, might be deservedly spared. She had, doubtless, 
human sympathies, though the devil’s bride; and so has her son. 
But probably we wrong Setebos—was he not the Pan of the en- 
chanted isle, the rightful god? He was; and only gave way to an 
usurping more intellectual one. From this we derive, at once, 
John Wilson’s wizard attributes—his love of nature—his power of 
description—and his feelings man and woman-ward, The son of a 
witch, by god Pan, he, like Comus, is much “ like his father, but 
his mother more.” 

Yes—John Wilson is not only like Shakspere’s Caliban but like 
Milton’sComus. His spells are as potent—his drugs as strong—his 
incantations as classical. Like, yet unlike, for he is guilty of no 
rude attempt on sainted virginity. Maidhood and womanhood are 
sacred to him as the stars, which are the flowers of heaven—or the 
flowers, which are the stars of earth! 

Of John Wilson, the poet, we therefore predicate qualities both 
Shaksperian and Miltonic. Nor would the two great adjectived 
bards have disowned him. It is true, that of modern poets Words- 
worth is claimed by one and Coleridge by the other—yet they would 
have permitted Wilson a station between them at their feet, learning 
wisdom from those Gamaliel minstrels—not as pupil but as com- 
panion, docile, yet himself ministering instruction—their scholar, 

et to other scholars not less than monitor—and in his own hired 
techn an apostle teaching great things and working wonders. 

Caliban and Wilson are of the earth, earthy. Yes; we have 
said it! But then the earth is—enchanted earth. Caliban’s isle is 
an enchanted isle—and so is the Istz or Patms. To complete the 
analogy, only by means of shipwreck is it visitable. 

John Wilson’s shipwreck is not so tersely described as William 
Shakspere’s Tempest. Nine mortal pages are occupied with a 
lyrical description of the fatal calm that ever precedes a storm. 
And the calm described is not a lasting quiet ; for there are 500 souls 
on board the ship, which is bound to an ‘Indian isle.” What 
Indian isle? How delightfully vague! John Wilson’s poetry deals 
with infinites. In spirit it is mathematical; you may draw your 
line from any one point to another. His postulates take the entire 
of space for granted. Verily, he is a Euclid in verse. 

Would you know the name of the ship? That is equally poetical 
with that same nameless, placeless Indian isle. Hope! Herein 
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you may discern a mythos. In the good ship Hope we are voyaging 
the infinite deep to some far-off Indian isle, and, meeting shipwreck, 
are cast baaaeeal on an Isle of Palms, in the country of Nowhere. 

Of the 500 passengers on béard the ship Hope two only interest 
the poet—a youth and a maiden. The maiden is all that fancy can 
dream of. Nevertheless this seeming preternatural being was once 
a child—yet even then 


“« With a winged glide this maiden would rove, 
An innocent phantom of beauty and love!” 


We are likewise told, that 


“* Well was She known to each mountain stream, 
As its own voice, or the fond moon-beam, 
That o’er its music played ; 

The loneliest caves her footsteps heard, 
In lake and tarn oft nightly stirred 
The Maiden’s ghost-like shade.”’ 


We are not quite certain whether this angelic, faéry being, is a 
creature of flesh and blood, until the poet give us to understand, in 
the delicatest manner, that she is an orphan, and that Wales was the 
place of her birth. And now she is on ship-board, dreaming of 
things terrible and pleasing, or sending, both night and morn, along 
the ocean hymns sweeter than mermaid’s strains. 

And then the youth who is her companion? Ah! he isa being 
apparelled in soul with all mystical attributes himself, and a 
all mystical attributes of other objects—particularly of that mai 
whom the poet tells us the blessed angels might call sister, and 
whom, as such, he feared to love— 


*« She loved him ! She, the Child of Heaven! 
And God would surely make 
The soul to whom that love was given 
More perfect for her sake. 
Each look, each word, of oné so good 
Devoutly he obey’d, 
And trusted that a gracious eye 
Would ever guide his destiny, 
For whom in holy solitude 
So sweet an Angel pray’d.” 


And now we learn that the angelic maiden’s name is Mary! and 
that to her lover's charge she has been confided by her saintly 
mother, on this far voyage. And now the topics are Sea, and Sky 
and Moonlight. But not for ever—For 


« List! a low and moaning sound 
At distance heard, like a spirit’s song, 
And now it reigns above, around, 
As if it call’d the Ship along. 
The Moon is sunk ; and a clouded grey 
Declares that her course is run, 
And like a God who brings the day, 
Up mounts the glorious Sun. 
Soon as his light has warm'd the seas, 
From the parting cloud fresh blows the Breeze ; 
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And that is the spirit whose well-known song Pr u 
Makes the vessel to sail in joy along. in a 
No fears hath she ;—Her giant-form bee! 
O’er wrathful surge, through+blackening storm, whe 
Majestically calm, would go bee: 
Mid the deep darkness white as snow ! witl 
But gently now the small waves glide aad 
Like playful lambs o’er a mountain’s side. — 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, of ¢ 
The Main she will traverse for ever and aye. dea 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast! to | 
—Hush! hush! thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. / 
Five hundred souls in one instant of dread buc 
Are hurried o’er the deck ; heii 
And fast the miserable Ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. ant 
Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock, the 
Her planks are torn asunder, in 
And down come her masts with a reeling shock, wit 
And a hideous crash like thunder, but 
Her sails are draggled in the brine An 
That gladdened late the skies, the 
And her pendant that kiss’d thy fair moonshine bl 
Down many a fathom lies. ae 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues spl 
Gleam’d softly from below, ind 
And flung a warm and sunny flush she 
O’er the wreaths of murmuring snow, ; dis 
To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. sid 
Oh! many a dream was in the Ship hat 
An hour before her death ; no 
And sights of home with sighs disturb’d no 
The sleepers’ long-drawn breath. W 
Instead of the murmur of the sea, M: 


The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 

The hum of the spreading sycamore 

That grows before his cottage-door, 
And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 

His arms inclosed a blooming boy, th: 

Who listen’d with tears of sorrow and joy 

To the dangers his father had pass'd ; 

And his wife—by turns she wept and smiled, 

As she look’d on the father of her child 

Return’d to her heart at last. 

—He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll, 

And the rush of waters is in his soul. 

Astounded the reeling deck he paces, 

Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ;— 

The whole Ship’s crew are there. 

Wailings around and overhead, 

Brave spirits stupefied or dead, 

And madness and despair.”’ 








Now this passage is very sweet; bet it is what, in fact, the whole 
Canto that we have examined is, an Experiment on the Association 
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Principle. Grant me Sea, and Sky, and a Ship, and the fancy fills 
in all the rest. The poet paints ideas, not facts | Wrecks have 
been doubtless, but this is a picture of none of them, but an idea of 
what any of them might have been; what all of them must have 
been. Such feelings, too, belonged to the ship’s crew, yet mixed 
with harsher thoughts; but we may be allowed to doubt whether 
such pure youth and maid were ever found as the hero and heroine 
of any Isle of Palms. Improbable, yet not impossible ; and the poet 
deals not with things as they are or have been, but as they ought 
to be. 

And ought then such a youth and maid to have been sufferers in 
such a wreck? Psha! Not things as they ought to be; but human 
beings as they ought to be, with things as they ought not to be in 
antagonism with them. These, with the virtues that grow out of 
the conflict, are the elements of the tragic poesy. Yet, be it borne 
in mind, that beings all-perfect could not thus come into contact 
with the imperfect. No! That youth and maid are not angels— 
but human weakness is about them—Adam’s taint is in them. 
Angels will not dream; youths and maids must! However perfect 
then, yet not perfect enough, man is liable to accident. Wise and 
blessed Providence! for “ in spite of pride, in erring Paley's 
spite,” the accident too was designed. That the tooth should ache, 
indicates as much wisdom, and power, and goodness, as that it 
should bite. For instance:—No! we must not be betrayed into a 
discussion anent Natural Theology. 

At the commencement of the next Canto, we find the Poet cen- 
suring the Moon for the wreck of the fair ship, though what she 
had to do with it, or how she could have prevented it, we know 
not. The vessel went down at sun-rise, or after; but neither she, 
nor the glorious sun, were to blame, but the rock or the pilot. 
Well, on a rock stands the hero of the poem—but no heroine— 
Mary is not with him; and, in his suspicion, at least, 

“* His own dear Maid, 
She, who he thought could never die, is dead, 
* Drown’d !’—still the breaking billows mutter,—‘ drown’d ;’ ”’ 


After feeling much distraction and weariness, he sleeps; and in 
that sleep, what dreams do come ! 


He sleeps !—Prolong his haunted rest, 
O God !—for now the wretch is blest. 
A fair romantic Island, crown’d 

With a glow of blossom’d trees, 

And underneath bestrewn with flowers, 
The happy dreamer sees. 

A stream comes dancing from a mount, 
Down its fresh and lustrous side, 
Then, tamed into a quiet pool, 

Is scarcely seen to glide. 

Like fairy sprites, a thousand birds 
Glance by on golden wing, 

Birds lovelier than the loveliest hues 
Of the bloom wherein they sing. 
Upward he lifts his wondering eyes, 
Nor yet believes that even the skies 
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John Wilson’s Poetry 


So passing fair can be. 
And lo! yon gleam of emerald light, 
For human gaze too dazzling bright, 
Is that indeed the sea ? 


Adorn’d with all her pomp and pride, 
Long-fluttering flags, and pendants wide, 
He sees a stately vessel ride 
At anchor in a bay, 
Where never waves by storm were driven, 
Shaped like the Moon when she is young in heaven, 
Or melting in a cloud that stops her way. 
Her masts tower nobly from the rocking deep, 
Tall as the palm trees on the steep, 
And, burning mid their crests so darkly green, 
Her meteor-glories all abroad are seen, 
Wakening the forests from their solemn sleep ; 
While suddenly the cannon’s sound 
Rolls through the cavern’d glens, and groves profound, 
And never-dying echoes roar around. 
Shaded with branching palm, the sign of peace, 
Canoes and skiffs like lightning shoot along, 
Countless as waves there sporting on the seas ; 
While still from those that lead the van, a song, * 
Whose chorus rends the inland cliffs afar, 
Tells that advance before that unarm’d throng, 
Princes and chieftains, with a fearless smile, 
And outstretch’d arms, to welcome to their Isle 
That gallant Ship of War. 
And glad are they who therein sail, 
Once more to breathe the balmy gale, 
To kiss the steadfast strand : 
They round the world are voyaging, 
And who can tell their suffering 
Since last they saw the land?” 


It is characteristic of the class of poetry now under review, that 
this dream should thus be particularly delineated, as if it were an 
incident of the story. It is, in fact, as real as any other part of it; 
for the whole thing is a web of dreams, and every object in it a 
vision only. And thus it is, that the poet contrives that one dream 
shall melt into another. 


“ But that bright pageant will not stay.” 


And what substitutes it, is equally dream-like to the sufferer. An 
angel is bending over the waking visionary—still visionary, though 
waking. Itis Mary. And she too is saved? Of course—what 
else would fancy prefer? Her will is law; and the simplest postu- 
lates suit the lyric verses the best. The lover and his mistress both 
are saved; and the life-boat that had forsaken the ship at her 
utmost need, lies on the beach, at their command, uninjured | 

In this little boat the lovers become “ ocean pilgrims,” until 
they discern between the Ocean and the Skies, the living Earth. 
= ength they land, adoring the Providence that has preserved 
them. 
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The opening of the third Canto is veritably beautiful. 


O many are the beauteous isles 
Unknown to human eye, 

That, sleeping ’mid the Ocean-smiles, 

In happy silence lie! 

The Ship may pass them in the night, 
Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 
Is resting on the Main ; 

Some wandering Ship who hath lost her way, 
And never, or by night or day, 

Shall pass these isles again. 

There, groves that bloom in endtess spring 
Are rustling to the radiant wing 

Of birds, in various plumage bright 

As rainbow-hues, or dawning light. 
Soft-falling showers of blossoms fair 
Float ever on the fragrant air. 

Like showers of vernal snow, 

And from the fruit-tree, spreading tall. 
The richly ripen'd clusters fall 

Oft as sea breezes blow. 

The sun and clouds alone possess 

The joy of all that loveliness ; 

And sweetly to each other smile 

The live-long day—sun, cloud, and isie. 
llow silent lies each sheltered bay ! 

No other visitors have they 

To their shores of silvery sand, 

Than the waves that, murmuring in their glee, 
All hurrying in a joyful band 

Come dancing from the sea,”’ 

The refuge for these destitute lovers, is, in the poet’s fancy, a 
very “ fairy queen’s retreat.” Their bridal has been consecrated 
by God and nature; and here they spend their time in delicious 
idless, lying, it would seem, side by side, by day and night, and 
night and day, entranced with dreams of home. : 

Trensttent equally as we before said, and painted with the same 
prominence, both the sleeping and the waking dreams, whose 
alternations, in the consciousness of these two lovers, compose the 

oem: and wherefore not? What is the world, and all those other 
worlds, that compose, or rather express the All; but a dream— 
universe. ‘ Our little life is rounded with a sleep ;” and all matter, 
rightly interpreted, is but an idea to a spirit—the Idea of Ideas! 

It is a fairy land which the poet now proceeds to describe. 
Sunlight, music, woods, cloudless skies, pools, streams of crystal, 
‘* embracing like the air the soft-reflected trees,” birds pew 
plumage and song, and marvels of all complexions. . 

Could we have thus all we fancy, how happy anywhere, and 
after what perils, might we be! The world, to these wedded 
hearts, is as even Eden was to Adam and Eve. O dream of fancy! 
No such Isle of Palms is in a world which has no Land of Paradise, 
where man is allocated by choice or chance! there labour is his 
inheritance. The Poet of the Isle sings its pleasures: much 
fortitude would have been required by the truest actual lovers to 
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endure its pains, its perils, and its toils. Fitz-Owen and Mary 
have full leisure to enjoy the ideal of the scene. 

All this, and much more, is pure poetry, and exquisitely Words- 
worthian in its spirit, scope, and effect. But it is Wordsworth 
refined, sublimated, etherealized—the soul of Wordsworth without 
the body. Such songs the bard of Rydal Mount will sing when 
in the separate state of Elysium; but not before. Till then, he 
will content himself with mother earth. To Wordsworth it is 

iven to make the real, ideal. Wilson seeks to reverse the process, 
if not rather to idealize the real with the ideal both at once; so 
that nothing should be vieted as it shews to the sense, but only as 
it is to the imagination. Man’s carnal nature lacks pabulum in 


Wilson’s poetry ; Wordsworth, we think, supplies it; Kit, out of 


the columns of ebony, demands it: there he prates of Ossian ; but 
in the pages of the Monthly he discourses of Homer. Nevertheless 
Wilson proceeds in his fancies, exhausting the associations of his 
subject, and then renewing them. For his soul is a poet’s soul :— 

“« A pvet’s soul that flows for ever 

Right onwards like a noble river ; 

Refulgent still, or by its native woods, 

Shaded, and rolling on through sunless solitudes.”’ 


So says John Wilson of Fitz-Owen ; so says Christopher North of 


John Wilson. 

To increase the delights of the enchanted isle, they have become 
parents. Their child is a daughter—a common child of earth; but 
as of her mother when a maid, before, so now even of herself the 
poet deems that she may be heaven-born. These repetitions 
deserve the Crutch, perhaps. But Christopher is merciful—he 
remembers that he is old, and that John Wilson was young when 
he wrote the Jsle of Palms. 

One day, this faéry child excites, by her appearance and actions, 
the mother’s curiosity. She has beheld an unaccustomed vision. 
With feelings of hope and fear, they note the appearance and 
departure of a ship. Fain would they return to their native land, 
fain abide still on their adopted isle. 

The fourth Canto begins with describing the dreams of the three, 
consequent on the coming and going of that same ship. But soon 
the poet stands among the Cambrian hills, and describes con spirito 
con amore, and, in detail, the scenery and its adjuncts, together 
with the cottage of “Mary’s mother, and its ancient inhabitant. It 
is not to be expected that a poet so high-fantastic would omit this 
opportunity of describing her feelings, her hopes, and fears. In 
fact, he brings out all the humanities of the theme, describing 
however, not an individual, but a species. The ancient woman 
is fond of roaming on the beach, looking out, and hoping against 
hope, over the wide sea*for her child’s return. She is at last 
rewarded. 


“ Dark words she hears among the crowd, 
Ofa ship that hath on board 

Three Christian souls, who on the coast 

Of some wild land were wreck’d long years ago, 
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When all but they were in a tempest lost, 
And now by Ileaven are rescued from their woe, 
And to their country wond’rously restored.” 


It needs not that any particulars should be given. Poetic fancy 
for its own repose, willed that the wanderers should return. And 
here, in their own native Wales, they are; parents and child, and 
venerable grandmother—all etherealized, all creatures of cloud- 
land—* aged matron,” Fitz-Owen and Mary, and ‘ the Fairy 
Child,” with her perpetual tale 

“ Of her own blossom'd bower, and palmy vale, 
And birds with golden plumes, that sweetly sing 
Tunes of their own, or borrow’d from her voice ; 
And, as she spoke, lo! flits with gorgeous wing 
Upon her outstretch’d arm, a fearless bird, 

Her eye obeying, ere the call was heard, 

And wildly warbles there the music of its joys.” 


Such and so simple in conception and construction is the IsLz 
oF Paitms. It describes feelings, emotions, sentiments—not cha- 
racters. In it there is properly nothing that is imitative, all is 
effused. No attempt is made at embodiment, all is constructed of 
names and phrases. Wilson is no realist, he is a nominalist. He 
produces his effects by the contrast of words. Thus, in the early 
part of the poem, he constantly plays on sun and sky, and sea, and 
moonlight—placing these names of things in certain lyrical con- 
trasts and comparisons, as Turner would his reds and yellows in a 
landscape. The result is a preternatural scene, with some few 
strokes suggestive of the human form, single or in groups, to give 
animation, not to engross attention. In this, John Wilson is ex- 
celled by none—save and except always Christopher North. 

True it is, that Shakspere never so lost the individual in the ab- 
straction; but even where he proceeded by the elevation of the 
actual in the ideal, as he did with most of his plots and persons, 
both of which he found ready made to hand, and improved or rather 
transformed by his own genial touches, Shakspere still left the signs 
of the specific in the general. There are visible bounds and limits, 
a strong and definite outline—within which the infinite is transluced. 
They are stamped too with the marks of a particular time as well as 
place. It is evident, that a model has sat for the character, and some 
of its peculiarities admitted not intrusively into the drawing. Even 
Milton reduces his ideas to definition, and separates his characters 
by lines of demarcation, not permitting the conception to expand 
into empty space, and vanish mto undated time, or rather dateless 
nothingness. But the world has grown less gross, and has since 
exulted in a Byron and a Shelley. Galileo has been succeeded by 
Dr. Elliotson, Michael Angelo by Blake, and St. Paul by Dr. 
Newman. Genius has spurned its fetters, its prison has been 
angelically opened, and a wilder liberty is allowed to its range. It 
no longer walks, it flies. Wings it hath, to outsoar the flaming 
bounds of space and time. Hence, indeed, some signs of madness 
are now not only expected, but demanded in the character and 
works of genius; that is, a tendency to the boundless, at any rate, 

N.S.—VOL. II. 8 
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if not actually the actualisation of it. The comprehensible is all 
too narrow for the taste of the times—all existence must be enlarged 
to the original void, and creation urged to usurp on ancient chaos. 
We find refuge in the elements of life and the first principles of 

roduction. John Martin paints pictures in the same spirit that 
his namesake set fire to York Minster; and John Wilson writes 
poetry in the same strain that Kit North reviews it. 

O lame and impotent conclusion! What then? Christopher yet 
has his crutch, and therewithal can support his tottering steps. 
Nay, not so bad as that ; he has still legs—and when his foot is on 
his native heather, there is no tread so firm as his. 

Not however in the healthy wilds, but in the sickly city, are we 
now with John Wilson—in the City of the Plague! What city? 
Not the City of London! nor the Plague of London! But ‘*The 
City of the Plague.”’ The title is parcel of the book—the mere fact 
were vulgar.—Defoe is too graphic, and the Chronicler too dull. 
The plague is a demon, and the city hisden. Nevertheless, though 
the city is otherwise nameless, some slight identification is left in 
the river Thames ; time also, we find, is Sabbath :— 


John Wilson's Poetry 


O unrejoicing sabbath! not of yore 

Did thy sweet evenings die along the Thames 
Thus silently! Now every sail is furl'd, 

The oar hath dropt from out the rower’s hand, 
And on thou flow’st in lifeless majesty, 
River of a desert lately fill’d with joy! 

O'er all that mighty wilderness of stone 

The air is clear and cloudless, as at sea 
Above the gliding ship. All fires are dead, 
And not one single wreath of smoke ascends 
Above the stillness of the towers and spires. 
How idly hangs that arch magnificent 
Across the idle river! Nota speck 

Is seen to move along it. There it hangs, 
Sull as a rainbow in the pathless sky. 


That last line is poetry, the speeches following are metaphysics— 
poor, very poor, particularly that concerning “ the sublime and 
overwhelming presence of mortality” horribly didactic, so we for- 
bear quotation. The old man with the infant, also, is somewhat too 
reflective at first—then too descriptive perhaps :— 


Know ye what ye will meet within the city? 
Together will ye walk through long, long streets, 
All standing silent as a midnight church. 

You will hear nothing but the brown red grass 
Rustling beneath your feet ; the very beating 

Of your own hearts will awe you; the small voice 
Of that vain bauble, idly counting time, 

Will speak a solemn language in the desert. 
Look up to heaven, and there the sultry clouds, 
Still threatening thunder, lower with grim delight 
As if the Spirit of the Plague dwelt there, 
Darkening the city with the shadows of death. 
Know ye that hideous hubbub? Hark, far off 

A tumult like an echo! on it comes, 
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Weeping and wailing, shrieks and groaning prayer ; 
And, louder than all, outrageous blasphemy. 

The passing storm hath left the silent streets. 

But are these houses near you tenantless ? 

Over your heads from a window, suddenly 

A ghastly face is thrust, and yells of death 

With voice nct human. Who is he that flies, 

As if a demon dogg’d him on his path ? 

With ragged hair, white face, and bloodshot eyes, 
Raving, he rushes past you; till he falls, 

As if struck by lightning, down upon the stones, 
Or, in blind madness, dash’d against the wall, 
Sinks backward into stillness. Stand aloof, 

And let the Pest’s triumphal chariot 

Have open way advancing to the tomb. 

See how he mocks the pomp and pageantry 

Of earthly kings! a miserable cart, 

Heap’d up with human bodies; dragg’d along 

By pale steeds, skeleton-anatomies ! 

And onwards urged by a wan meagre wretch, 
Doom’d never to return from the foul pit, 

Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of horror. 
Would you ook in? Grey hairs and golden tresses, 
Wan shrivell’d cheeks that have not smiled for years, 
And many a rosy visage smiling still ; 

Bodies in the noisome weeds of beggary wrapt, 
With aye decrepit, and wasted to the bone ; 

And youthful frames, august and beautiful, 

In spite of mortal pangs,—there lie they all 
Embraced in ghastliness! But look not long, 

For haply ’mid the faces glimmering there, 
The well-known cheek of some beloved friend 
Will meet thy gaze, or some small snow-white hand, 
Bright with the ring that holds her Jover’s hair. 
Let me sit down beside you. I am faint 
Talking of horrors that I look'’d upon 
At last without a shudder.” 


We have lived to know that the allusions to the Bible, that follow, 
are not in good taste. The evidences of religion are within, and 
that old man would not have lectured like Paley, but spoken like 
David, in his agony—not criticism, but poetry! Nevertheless 
piety is commendable; but we now recognise a higher oracle, to 
which human access is possible, whereof the inferior is but dimly 
corroborative. 

In the next scene, our fathers would have better liked the aftrulo- 
ger, if he had been an astrologer ;—some man with a name and a 
personal history more specific than Francis Bannerman, the muti- 
neer,—not a mere phantom, nor of a mariner either, but of any sort 
of man. Shakspere would have given him as an individual of the 
genus, but, as we have before explained, the genius of modern 

oetry is with the genus. All the characters of the City of the 
sl are idealities—refined speculations—not persons, but ** mo- 
tions’—what the poet would have them to be, rather than such as 
nature presents. Some of these astrological imaginations before 
us, are “ high-fantastical” and some intensely appalling. Th 
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John Wilson's Poetry 


astrologer, himself plague-smitten, is a fine conception, but, at this 
distance of time, we may be permitted to say, spoilt in the execu- 
tion. He once a sailor on board the Thunderer !—we vow, he never 
was other than a pew-opener to an anabaptist conventicle. 

We are now in the cathedral, with Frankfort’s mistress Magdalene 
kneeling at the altar; there, with the act of prayer, disarming, 
uniter lnsking by, and redeeming madness and blasphemy itself to 
sanity and penitential mood. The picture would, however, have 
been better drawn, if instead of the new ceremonial forms, the 
desecration had proceeded more directly with the things signified. 
As it is, horror is excited at little cost of the essential poetic— 
Horror! No; disgust, which makes one sickly, not sympathetic : 
so at this present time at least we think; but in 1816, Christopher 
North, any more than John Wilson, wasjnot what both are now. 
Verily, there is growth in every genial mind; yet have we contem- 
plated too much the minds of others, to grow so much as we should 
otherwise have grown oneself. We are deprived of our true stature 
by poring on books not written by our own fingers, and what we 
have written for the most part being written on them. We have 
criticised instead of creating. Poor Coleridge lamented the waste 
of genius that we were wantonly expending on columns of ebony. 
It is a black job, and we wear sable, here ;—impressing inky type 
on a fair page. 

But the Plague-wronged are carousing, and we must partake 
the festival of the despairing. Sweet Mary Gray and bold Louisa, 
with the proof, that 

“« The violent 


Are weaker than the mild, and abject fear 
Dwells in the heart of passion—” 


are all to our taste. Though we like not the da capo of 


“Oh! Walsingham will murder cruelly 
‘ All people that on earth do dwell.’ ” 


Why should all the horrors be of this kind? As if there was no 
deeper sin in the human soul than the desecration of the formal. 
See in Shelly’s Cenci the intensest superstition for the ceremonial, 
consisting with the darkest criminality. The entire history of, the 
Church of Rome is one thousand-times-repeated commentary on 
this great truth. To return: a priest who was introduced at the 
closegf the first act, becomes an agent in the second. He is name- 
less. “The priest—an abstraction of his class—a type of his order 
in the ideal—but no man, that is, no individual man. Angel or 
phantom, however, he may be, and therefore comports well with 
the other no-characters of the poem. The City of the Plague, is 
the Metropolis of Shades—the Capitol of Dream-land. 

The second and fourth scenes of the second act, the first between 
Isabel and Magdalene, and the other, of Frankfort the priest, and 
Wilmot in the chamber of death, are sweet pieces of extreme 
beauty and pathos. The third is a public street, with crowds dis- 
coursing on the phenomena of the time, human or natural, in vein of 
irony or more miserable seriousness. The sky, in particular to 
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them is an open book, written within and without with direful 
portents ; and every star is as a cometary vengeance. Super- 
stition has succeeded to blasphemy; notwithstanding one man 
proposes to roba church. The Maniac’s prophecy next succeeds ; 
and then Magdalene, with a bible in her hand, induces repentance 
in the calmed minds of that despairing throng. The Churchyard 
scene, with the sexton and boy, reminds us, though perhaps not 
too favourably, of the grave digger in Hamlet ; whether the pre- 
ference ought to be given to John Wilson or William Shakspere, 
old Christopher North is not sufficiently presumptuous to decide. 
We were always remarkable for modesty. 

The third act opens with a spirited recital by the priest to Wil- 
mot, of the oncomings of the Plague—Frankfort then enters in the 
symptomatic madness of approaching pest. The sainted Magdalene 
is also smitten ; but she perseveres in her constancy and resists her 
lover, and they die on the same bed together. No! Magdalene 
dies not, she only sleeps, and afterward pursues wildly Frankfort’s 
corse to the grave; where she resigns her spirit to the Father of all 
such. 

The poetry of John Wilson is that of a pleasing or painful state of 
the consciousness, as it is affected not with the experiences of the 
outward, but with the mutations of the inward. What mystery is 
this, that changes should thus be operated from within the human 
soul! Yet, perhaps, but for them, the external mutability were not 
either apparent or real. Real?—That is real which we translate 
from impression into sensation, ere which is done, the consciousness 
must seize hold upon it—nay, conscience herself must accept it as 
a thing identified with the being and intelligence of a recipient 
agent, so that she may swear by it, in her own secret court, and in 
the public forum. 

Perhaps these alternations of feeling are better exhibited in the 
brief lyric, than in the narrative and dramatic forms. Wilson’s 
lyrics are of great beauty—graceful and tender. Others are even 
sublime. Commend us to his ‘* Address to a Wild Deer in the 
Forest of Dalness.’’ But for its length we would most assuredly 
quote the whole. His small descriptive poems and ballads are of 
rare excellence ; Wordsworthian in their tone of sentiment, with a 
dash of elegance, and an aim at diction to which the poet of ** Peter 
Bell,” and “ The Wagoner,” is proudly indifferent. Nevertheless, 
the poetry of Wilson is deformed by no unseemly affectations; no 
tricks of metre or of expression; no Cornwallisms ; no Huntisms ; 
no Cockneyisms of any sort. Bold and manly, with a rural, though 
not rustic air, the poet is shewn as equally untainted with the 
diseases, the affectations, and the vices of the city. The breezes by 
which he has been fanned have been airs from the open heaven. 
Every thing has an out-of-door aspect; all is athletic; the vigour 
and the freedom of the mountaineer is in every step—in every 
word. His whole manner is that of a freeman, free in thought, in 
word and deed. Liberty, and yet no licence, is tlit sole law of his 
movements; nevertheless it isa law, and recognises, both in itself 
and its objects, the presence and expediency of law, as the most 
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astrologer, himself plague-smitten, is a fine conception, but, at this 
distance of time, we may be permitted to say, spoilt in the execu- 
tion. He once a sailor on board the Thunderer !—we vow, he never 
was other than a pew-opener to an anabaptist conventicle. 

We are now in the cathedral, with Frankfort’s mistress Magdalene 
kneeling at the altar; there, with the act of prayer, disarming, 
inabllor lacking by, and redeeming madness and blasphemy itself to 
sanity and penitential mood. The picture would, however, have 
been better drawn, if instead of the new ceremonial forms, the 
desecration had proceeded more directly with the things signified. 
As it is, horror is excited at little cost of the essential poetic— 
Horror! No; disgust, which makes one sickly, not sympathetic : 
so at this present time at least we think ; but in 1816, Christopher 
North, any more than John Wilson, wasjnot what both are now. 
Verily, there is growth in every genial mind; yet have we contem- 
plated too much the minds of others, to grow so much as we should 
otherwise have grown oneself. We are deprived of our true stature 
by poring on books not written by our own fingers, and what we 
have written for the most part being written on them. We have 
criticised instead of creating. Poor Coleridge lamented the waste 
of genius that we were wantonly expending on columns of ebony. 
It is a black job, and we wear sable, here ;—impressing inky type 
on a fair page. 

But the Plague-wronged are carousing, and we must partake 
the festival of the despairing. Sweet Mary Gray and bold Louisa, 
with the proof, that 

‘‘ The violent 


Are weaker than the mild, and abject fear 
Dwells in the heart of passion—” 


are all to our taste. Though we like not the da capo of 


“ Oh! Walsingham will murder cruelly 
‘ All people that on earth do dwell.’ ” 


Why should all the horrors be of this kind? Asif there was no 
deeper sin in the human soul than the desecration of the formal. 
See in Shelly’s Cenci the intensest superstition for the ceremonial, 
consisting with the darkest criminality. The entire history of, the 
Church of Rome is one thousand-times-repeated commentary on 
this great truth. To return: a priest who was introduced at the 
closegf the first act, becomes an agent in the second. He is name- 
less. “The priest—an abstraction of his class—a type of his order 
in the ideal—but no man, that is, no individual man. Angel or 
phantom, however, he may be, and therefore comports well with 
the other no-characters of the poem. The City of the Plague, is 
the Metropolis of Shades—the Capitol of Dream-land. 

The second and fourth scenes of the second act, the first between 
Isabel and Magdalene, and the other, of Frankfort the priest, and 
Wilmot in the chamber of death, are sweet pieces of extreme 
beauty and pathos. The third is a public street, with crowds dis- 
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them is an open book, written within and without with direful 
portents; and every star is as a cometary vengeance. Super- 
stition has succeeded to blasphemy; notwithstanding one man 
proposes to roba church. The Maniac’s prophecy next succeeds ; 
and then Magdalene, with a bible in her hand, induces repentance 
in the calmed minds of that despairing throng. The Churchyard 
scene, with the sexton and boy, reminds us, though perhaps not 
too favourably, of the grave digger in Hamlet ; whether the pre- 
ference ought to be given to John Wilson or William Shakspere, 
old Christopher North is not sufficiently presumptuous to decide. 
We were always remarkable for modesty. 

The third act opens with a spirited recital by the priest to Wil- 
mot, of the oncomings of the Plague—Frankfort then enters in the 
symptomatic madness of approaching pest. The sainted Magdalene 
is also smitten ; but she perseveres in her constancy and resists her 
lover, and they die on the same bed together. No! Magdalene 
dies not, she only sleeps, and afterward pursues wildly Frankfort’s 
corse to the grave; where she resigns her spirit to the Father of all 
such. 

The poetry of John Wilson is that of a pleasing or painful state of 
the consciousness, as it is affected not with the experiences of the 
outward, but with the mutations of the inward. What mystery is 
this, that changes should thus be operated from within the human 
soul! Yet, mit eth but for them, the external mutability were not 
either apparent or real. Real?—That is real which we translate 
from impression into sensation, ere which is done, the consciousness 
must seize hold upon it—nay, conscience herself must accept it as 
a thing identified with the being and intelligence of a recipient 
agent, so that she may swear by it, in her own secret court, and in 
the public forum. 

Perhaps these alternations of feeling are better exhibited in the 
brief lyric, than in the narrative and dramatic forms. Wilson’s 
lyrics are of great beauty—graceful and tender. Others are even 
sublime. Commend us to his ** Address to a Wild Deer in the 
Forest of Dalness.’’ But for its length we would most assuredly 
quote the whole. His small descriptive poems and ballads are of 
rare excellence ; Wordsworthian in their tone of sentiment, with a 
dash of elegance, and an aim at diction to which the poet of ** Peter 
Bell,” and ‘“ The Wagoner,” is proudly indifferent. Nevertheless, 
the poetry of Wilson is deformed by no unseemly affectations; no 
tricks of metre or of expression; no Cornwallisms ; no Huntisms ; 
no Cockneyisms of any sort. Bold and manly, with a rural, though 
not rustic air, the poet is shewn as equally untainted with the 
diseases, the affectations, and the vicesof the city. The breezes by 
which he has been fanned have been airs from the open heaven. 
Every thing has an out-of-door aspect; all is athletic; the vigour 
and the freedom of the mountaineer is in every step—in every 
word. His whole manner is that of a freeman, free in thought, in 
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eligible and necessary companion of all its movements, and sole 
aig of their freedom. If he transcends nature, it is but to 

reathe a spirit into her forms; if he prefer the vale, the cottage, 
and the village brook, to the crowded thoroughfare of humming 
cities, it is for the sake of manners and of morals, that society by 
the force of first principles, and the example of simple modes of 
life, may be purified in its conventional feelings, and strengthened 
in its nobler aspirations. Such is the character of John Wilson 
as a poet. 


CICERO’S OPINION ON THE BALLOT. 


THE opinion of Cicero on the Ballot has not yet been brought fairly 
before the British public. That opinion is in itself of very considerable 
weight, as it is the result of the experience of the mightiest politician, 
in the mightiest empire that has ever existed on earth. It is of more 
especial importance to our fellow-countrymen at present, because their 
minds are incessantly agitated by the question between the poll and the 
ballot. The evidence of Cicero on this subject, is the evidence of a per- 
fectly fair and impartial witness, whose views were matured a couple of 
millenaries ago. He was free from the possibility of being biassed by 
the hallucinations of the sects and parties that convulse the British 
constitution. Let his testimony therefore be taken at its full value, as 
that of a just arbitrator, an unobjectionable umpire in this critical dis- 
pute. We shall not regret having produced it at this juncture, if it shall 
serve to philosophize and moderate the conflicting sentiments of the two 
antagonist parties; one of which considers ballot to be a panacea for 
national grievances, and the other, an insidious poison that would exul- 
cerate the very vitals of our empire. 

The following paragraphs are now first translated from the third 
book of Cicero de Legibus. 


“ The next legal maxim (says he) treats of suffrages and votes, which 
as I have said, should be notorious to the nobles, and free to the people 
(nota optimatibus, populo, libera). 

Atticus. I have given much attention to this maxim, but I do not well 
understand its spirit and its sense. 

Marcus. I confess, my Atticus, we have now to treat ona very diffi- 
cult question, and one already much discussed. That question is, whe- 
ther in case of suffrages at the election of magistrates, or in the forma- 
tion of laws, or in the judgement of criminals, the votes should be given 
openly by poll, or secretly by ballot. 

Quintus. It is indeed a doubtful question, I fear we shall again differ 
in opinion. 

Marcus. I do not think so, my Quintus; for here I hold that doctrine 
which I know you always maintained, that in giving suffrages and votes, 
nothing can be better than an open declaration viva voce ( Nihil ut fuerit 
in suffragiis voce melius). But let us examine how far it is attainable. 
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Quintus. With your permission, my brother, I should say that the 
distinction you take between the propriety and the practicability of any 
measure, is fraught with mischief to the inexperienced. It is often 
hurtful to the state, when a regulation is said to be true and proper in 
itself, but at the same time that it cannot be obtained, because it cannot 
be carried without opposing the people. Now I say, the people are to 
be opposed whenever they act amiss, and it is better for patriotic lawyers 
to suffer in a good cause, than yield to a bad one. Now who does not 
perceive that all authority is taken away from our nobility and gentry by 
the present Roman law of balloting (Quis autem non sensit auctoritatem 
omnem optimatium, tabellariam legem abstulisse). A law, the people 
when free, never desired, but which they claimed when oppressed by the 
domination and power of certain aristocrats. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the system of open polling and viva voce votes, presents us with 
more severe judgments against grandees, than the present plan of ballots. 
Therefore, it had been far better to sustain the excessive influence of the 
great for unjustifiable objects in all elective suffrages, than to give the 
people a mask and veil, by which they may keep the more honourable 
citizens in ignorance of their individual sentiments, and thus make the 
ballot a mere cover for corrupt and hypocritical votes. (Quamobrem 
suffragandi nimia libido in non bonis causis eripienda fuit potentibus, 
non latebra danda populo, in qua bonis ignorantibus quid quisque sen- 
tiret tabella vitiosum occultaret suffragium. ) 

For this reason it is, that no good man was ever a supporter of the 
system of balloting. (Itaque isti rationi neque lator quisquam est in- 
ventus neque auctor unquam bonus). 

There are four laws of ballots. The first concerning the election of 
magistrates, was proposed by a,certain Gabinius, an unknown and sordid 
agitator. The second, respecting the adjudications of the people, was 
proposed two years afterwards by Cassius, who was a nobleman, but, with 
his family’s permission! I venture to say, a nobleman opposed to all 
goodness, driven to and fro by the idlest rumours of the populace. The 
third, regarding the ratification or nullification of laws, was carried by 
Carbo, a seditious and profligate citizen, whose return to the better 
classes of society, never secured him the approbation of the aristocracy. 
There remained only the crime of treason, which Cassius himself ex- 
cepted, in the judgement of which, open viva voce votes were permitted. 
But Coelius soon after thought proper to give traitors also the chance of 
ballot, and manifested as long as he lived, that provided he could oppress 
Popilius, he cared little or nothing for the injury of the state. 

Our grandfather, a man of singular virtue in the lower Arpinum, as 
long as he lived opposed Gratidius, whose sister our grandmother he 
had married. And therefore, when Gratidius wanted to introduce the 
law of ballot here, he roused as many waves in our family circle, as his 
son Marius afterwards stirred up in the Aigean sea. To such a length 
did the quarrel proceed, that the consul Scaurus informed of what passed, 
made this remark to our grandfather, ‘‘ Would to heaven, Cicero, that a 
man of your courage and honour had better loved to live in the capital 
of our commonwealth, than to retire into a country villa!” 

Therefore, since our design is not so much to state the Roman laws 
now in force, but in order to form a more perfect code of jurisprudence, 
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both to revive those good laws which have become obsolete, and to pro- 
pose new regulations suitable to the present conditions of society ;—] 
think we are by no means bound to limit ourselves by the caprice of the 
populace who cry out for ballot. I conceive you are entitled to take 
higher ground, for in your treatise on the Commonwealth, your Scipio 
does not hesitate to condemn the law of Cassius as injudicious, whoever 
was its author. If you take away the law of ballot you will do still 
better, for in truth I don’t like it at all, nor does my friend Atticus 
much admire it if I may judge by his countenance. 

Atticus. For me, I never admired any thing that pleases the mob, 
and I regard the best state of the Commonwealth to be that which your 
brother when Consul promoted, wherein the power of the aristocracy 
prevails over that of the people. 

Marcus. I see Gentlemen, you would repeal the law respecting suf- 
frages, and have no ballot whatsoever. For myself, although I have 
sufficiently justified in my Commonwealth the line of conduct assumed 
by Scipio, yet, practically, I would not go quite so far as he. However, 
it is only under the authority of the nobles which good men will obey, 
that I concede the right of voting to the people. For these are the very 
words of my law respecting elections, Let the votes be notorious to the 
nobles, and free to the people; (Optimatibus nota plebi libera sunto.) 
which legal maxim contains this doctrine, that all those laws should be 
abrogated, which have been so contrived as in any way to mask, or hide 
a suffrage, such as those which hinder full inspection of the ballot, or 
examination and appeal thereupon. And that law of Marius which makes 
the passage to the balloting boxes so narrow, should be likewise abolished. 
(Que lex hanc sententiam continet ut omnes leges tollet que postea 
late sunt, que tegunt omni ratione suffragium ne quis inspiciat tabellam 
ne roget ne appellat. Pontes etiam lex maria fecit angustos. ) 

If these rules are opposed, as they generally are, to the ambitious, 
they are worthy our approval. If the laws indeed could but hinder 
intrigues, then the people might be allowed the ballot as a vindicator of 
liberty, provided it were so laid open, and freely exposed to all worthy 
citizens, that their authority might be blended with the popular privi- 
leges, thus leaving the people the power of expressing their deference 
for the aristocracy. 

But why is it, Quintus, as you just now observed, that there were more 
condemnations past by the open suffrages of the poll, than by the silent 
secret votes of the ballot? We shall explain the anomaly thus. The 
people are extremely fond of licence: do but save appearances in this 
respect, and they will abandon their influence to authority or favour. 
As to the largesses and bribes which are given to obtain corrupt suf- 
frages, do you not see if we could but get rid of bribery, the characters 
and counsels of the best men would carry the votes. By my legal 
maxim therefore, the appearance of liberty is conceded, but as the su- 
perintence of the aristocracy is still retained, the cause of contention is 
banished.” 


Such are the words of Cicero. He has given us his sentiments on 
the subject in a far more elaborate and connected form, than any other 
classical author. His preference clearly lay on the side of the poll, by 
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which suffrages were laid open to the gentry. He seems to think his 
major proposition, “ nota optimatibus ”’ should at all events be maintained. 
He would have suffrages discovered or at least discoverable in all public 
elections. At the same time, he informs the gentry that the privilege of 
suffrages ought to be free to the people, “/libera populo.” He would 
not see the few unfairly over-swaying the voluntary choice of the many, 
either by bribery or intimidation. In extreme cases of this species of 
political corruption, he rather recommends a sort of modified ballot, a 
chiaroscuro system, in which the suffrages of the people might indeed 
be detected, but not without some difficulty. He, however, closes his 
argument by reminding us that, even in these cases, while the ballot 
seems to favour liberty, it perilously exposes the constitution to anarchy, 
hypocrisy, and ruin. I am delighted to find that these Ciceronian senti- 
ments which we long ago expressed in Fraser's Magazine, have won the 
confirmation of the more prudent of all parties. It would, we conceive, 
be worth while to collect into some cheap volume, the ablest articles, 
pamphlets, and speeches that have appeared on this important question. 
They would serve to disabuse the public mind of those sophistries with 
which it has been infected by sincere, but deluded liberals. These 
gentlemen would be right enough if they could isolate their proposition 
from all its correlatives and consequences, but they are wrong because 
they forget that every count of political science, stands inseparably con- 
nected with the universal theory of jurisprudence. The pertinacity of 
their error lies in the narrowness and one-sidedness of their views. By 
straining their intellectual optics at one partial phase of the argument 
they have become purblind to its grander relations, bearing on the fall 
of empires. They are ready to sacrifice the character, morality, and 
prosperity of all national institutions for a phantasma of democratical 
vanity and licentiousness. ‘They would strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel, and like the dog in the fable, lose the solid dinner in possession, 
for the delusive shadow in perspective. 


RETROSPECT OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


BY PROFESSOR CARLO PEPOLI, M.A... D-PH. OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BOLOGNA. 


No. II. 
THE ROMANCERO OF THE CID, AND SKETCHES OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 


“ Inclinaba Corneille su venerable fronte ante nuestros grandes poetas.” 
D. E. De Ocnoa, 
We know not when to anticipate a complete fusion of the literatures of 
all nations, and the growth of the one universal Literature, now so 
earnestly desired, as the expression and symbol of the fraternisation of 
the whole human family. 

But it is certain that numerous productions of every literature are 
now studied and translated into the language of various nations. We see 
with deep interest original Spanish works and their translations in 
Germany, Italy, and France. ‘This friendly communion between nation 
N. S.—VOL. II. T 
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and nation—this mutual instruction—this interchange of literature— 
promises a rapid progress in general social organisation. 

Without referring to the more profound literati of the time, and 
speaking solely of the generality of the reading world, out of Spain, we 
confess we are at a loss to conjecture what opinion, a few years past, 
could have been formed of the literature of Spain ; for the number of pub- 
lications there was very small: and even to the present moment, with a 
few trifling exceptions, no effort has been made to render it attractive and 
popular. This truly excites surprise ; since formerly there were many, 
and at the present day the number is still greater, who devoted them- 
selves to the translations of the productions of France, Germany, Russia, 
and even of the most distant and barbarous people. It appears, there- 
fore, inexplicable, that the works of Spain should so long remain despised 
and neglected. But now, when new editions, illustrations, and trans- 
lations reveal its long hidden treasures, and when the language is 
becoming a more general study, we are confident that, notwithstanding 
the immoderate passion for French and German writers, every true 
literato, and many less professed students, will contemplate with delight 
the beauties of the Spanish; and the memory of each will be stored with 
recollections of this generous and unfortunate nation. It certainly is 
an arduous task to eradicate evil habits, to induce men to shake off 
their predilections, and forego injurious pleasures. We are often slaves 
even in our very intellect, slaves to the bad, under the disguise of 
Fashion. Consequently, the literature of the present day betrays great 
want of originality and lofty boldness of thought: Fashion, sometimes 
French, after Dumas or Hugo—sometimes German, after Kant and 
Gothe, holds universal sway; and we are deluged with extravagance, 
with nauseating effeminacy, or with absolute atrocity. Fashion is 
preferred to excellence ; and the immortal fame of works of greatness 
and merit is despised for the transient praise of the taste of the day. 

We certainly think that much advantage might be derived from the 
foreign schools ; and we would inculcate the drawing from such sources, 
as far as may be without servility, and without substituting for originality 
and simplicity, the affectation, melancholy, and atrocity, at present so 
much in vogue. How strange is this taste for gloom, this delight in the 
ferocious! The world abounds in miseries, the alleviation of which is 
to be found not in ferocity and gloom, but in firmness of heart, in an 
enduring love of good, and hatred of evil. Let, then, the literature of 
every nation be studied, though without servility and without exclusive 
imitation. The Romans, ever jealous on the point of freedom, deemed 
it no dishonour to study the Greeks, to avail themselves of their works, 
and to acquire wisdom even from their enemies: Fas est ab hoste doceri- 

Having premised these general remarks on the utility of the amalga- 
mation of literatures, as a means of fraternising civilisation, and upon 
the pernicious custom of exclusively imitating any particular literature 
of a nation that may chance to be in fashion, we will turn to the work before 
us, “ J] Romancero del Cid,” now printed in France and Italy, either asa 
translation, or in the original language. Pursuing our accustomed 
method, we will first give the various opinions of the best modern cri- 
tics, and then subjoin our own. The most ancient Castilian poem hitherto 
ktiown is that of the “Cid,” an Arabian word, signifying general, cap- 
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tain, bold, valorous. Respecting its author, the best Spanish critics have 
yet been unable to bring forward any certain and incontestable informa- 
tion. Sarmicato does not venture to determine the date of its composi- 
tion. Don Tomaso Sanchez, in his collection of Castilian poetry, ante- 
rior to the fifteenth century, conjectures that the poem was written 
towards the middle of the twelfth century, or a little later, about half a 
century subsequent to the death of the hero it celebrates. ‘ May we 
not,” says Andres, “ hazard a supposition that would give greater anti- 
quity to this peem?” The singular interest in the “Cid,” constantly 
evinced by the poet, the use of the present tense in the concluding 
verses, in which he says, that le figliuole del Cid sono padrone di 
Navarra e d’Arragona, that oggi i re di Spagna sono suoi parenti, and 
some other expressions, would induce the belief that the contemporary 
poet, his friend and admirer, lived, not half a century after the hero, but 
at the same time; that this precious relic of simple, spirited poetry, 
venerable for its very simplicity, was composed, not in the middle, but at 
the commencement of the twelfth, or even at the close of the eleventh 
century. Sismondi expresses the opinion that this poem contains valuable 
comments upon antiquity, and that although quite destitute of art, it is 
descriptive of the character of the men of those times: the simplicity of 
the narration enhances its worth, and altogether it may be pronounced 
the production of a noble intellect. Arrigo Hollam, in the Europa del 
Medio Evo, observes, that it is written with a warmth and vividness truly 
Homeric, and is, upon the whole, the most beautiful poem in the Spanish 
language. Frederic Schlegel declares, that in this poem Spain triumphs 
over many nations; such poetry was eminently calculated to create a 
deep impression upon an entire people, and to represent, without a shade of 
oriental colour, the ancient, simple, and noble character of the Castilian. 
Nor must we omit to add, that the “Cid,” as the Cavalier Bozzelli says, 
first opened to the genius of Corneille the true field in which prodigal 
nature had destined him to move. It was to him like suddenly fledged 
pinions to the young eagle, which soars away in its newly-acquired 
strength, through the vast regions of immensity. 

The subject is a hero, the features of whose character popular tradi- 
tion and the discordant statements of historians, render it impossible 
exactly to delineate, but whose colossal proportions may nevertheless be 
discovered through the obscurity in which they are involved. The 
history of the Cid is mixed up with numerous fables, the absence of 
which would strip of interest the narration of his life, and make it cold 
and monotonous. The challenge of Count Gormaz, the loves and per- 
secution of his daughter, the title of valiant conferred upon him by the 
captive Moorish kings, his bold expedition to sustain the independence 
of Castile against the haughty pretensions of a foreign sovereign, all 
concur to inspire admiration for his enterprises. But these and similar 
tales, collected without discrimination from history, have been confined 
to novels, romances, and the theatre ; “ nor because,” says Quintana, “the 
youth of Rodrigo appears less extraordinary, is he in his after-career less 
admirable.” 

Chalon, the private secretary of Maria de Medici, queen of France, 
is known to have recommended to Corneille the study of the Spanish 
drama: and it was the tragedy entitled Las Mocedades del Civ, by 
D. Guillen de Castro, that gave the French poet (he himself: admits it) 
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the first ideas, and the subject of his C1p. In addition to this, there is 
another Spanish drama, El Honrador de su Padre, written by Don 
Juan Battista Diamante, on the same subject; upon comparing which 
(says a Spanish critic) with the tragedy of Corneille, it is evident that in 
many scenes one author has translated from the other, absolutely ad 
pedem litere. For instance, it is impossible to attribute to casual coin- 
cidence the exact similarity of the two compositions in the scene between 
Don Diego and the Count: this scene is very different in the tragedy of 
D. Guillen de Castro. Corneille makes not the slightest mention of the 
drama of Don Diamante. This coincidence of ideas might here, perhaps, 
be deemed a sufficient evidence that the Spanish author copied from the 
French poet. The question has been frequently contested by literati, 
and, as happens in many more important things, after long discussion on 
each side, it remains as undecided as at first. La Harpe and Voltaire 
also treat of it, but they do not seem to have had much knowledge of 
Spanish ; for that reason they have been attacked by the critics of the 
Peninsula.* But this would divert us too far from the principal subject 
of our article. It will suffice to have pointed out the resemblance of the 








* Ahora bien, Corneille no hace mencion para nada de la comedia de Diamante ; 
luego seria preciso para esplicar esta coincidencia de pensamientos, que Diamante 
le hubiese copiado a él. Para los que saben que Diamante es contemporaneo de 
Corneille, esto, aunque non es probable, tampoco es impossible; pero Voltaire y La 
Harpe que dan por supuesto que Diamante es anterior a Guillen de Castro, y como 
no advertieron que la tragedia de Corneille se parece mucho mas que 4 la de este, 
ultimo al Honrador de su padre? Por lo que respecta 4 La Harpe, es cosa que se 
explica muy bien considerando que era tan docto en puntoa literatura espanola que, 
sobre decir que nuestro teatro es insulso y chocarrero, supune que la accion del Cid 
pasa en el siglo xy. Con esto esta dicho todo. Pero Voltaire que, arrastrado por 
suo insoportable prurito de echarla de gracioso 4 todo trance, se esfuerzo por ponere 
en ridiculo pasages muy bellos de la comedia di Diamante,* y que por consiguiente 
hubo de leerla sin duda, aunque no siempre la entendiof, non debio omitir en sus 
Comeniarios que la citada escena entre el conde y Don Dicgo es exactamente la 
misma que pone Diamante entre ambos, anadiendo, pues asegura que Diamente es 
anterior 4 Corneille, que este la tradujo de aquel. Nosotros nos guarderémos muy 
bien de aseguralo, primero porque Corneille no lo dice, y segundo porque ignora- 
mos si Diamante compuso el Honrador de su padre antes & despues que Corneille su 
Cid. Lo unico que constaes que debieron mediar entre la publicacion de ambas 
composiciones muy pocos anos de diferencia, ‘pues ambos autores florecieron 4 
mediados del siglo xvii. Corneille nacid en 1606 y es de presumir que Diamante 
naciese tambien por la misma epoca. Lo tinico que resulta evidentemente de la 
lectura de ambas composiciones es que uno de los dos autores tradujo al otro en la 
escena que ya dos veces hemos citado,—y nos circumseribimos a ella a fin de no 
embrollar Jo cuestion ; pero mientras no tengamos algun documento auténtico en 
que apoyarnos para decidir quien fue el plagiario, no considerarémos resuelta la 


* Tal es por exemplo aquel en que el joven Cid, arre batado por sujusta coléra, desafia al conde pro- 
poniendole el duelo en ostos hermosos versos, tan propios de la situacion y de las costumbres de 
la época. 

Y asi en campana, en problado 
De noche 6 de dia, al cielo 
Claro 6 4 lo sombra oscura 
Da esto se burlo Voltaire, procurando ponerlo in ridiculo; mas con tan poca gracia y con tan poca 
razon que solo consigue ponerse en ridiculo a si mismo. 

t Es en efecto, Voltaire supone que et garcon yracieux, Nuno, es el que ha re(ratado 4 Jimena y asi 

la encaja lo de grande pintor, que dice el Cid del verdadero retratista : 
Nuno. En palacio ha sido 
Que es donde el piutor la vido, Redrigo. j Grande pintor ! 
Al PASAr ...eeee + +s eeeeee 
Con tal ligerezza trataba Voltaire asi las cosas mas insignificantes como Jas mas serias. Por supuesio 
que este error la da margen para soitar unos evantos chistes contra ja comedia de Diamante, ; que 
diferancia entre el resp: to en que inclinaba Corneille su venerable fronte ante nuestros grandes poctas 
y eltono petulante y necio con que los insulta el gran fildsofo del siglo XVIL. ! 


A caballo, a pié, con peto 
O sin el, a espada, 6 lanza 
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celebrated French tragedy, Ze Cid, not only to the drama Les Moceda- 
des del Cid, by G. de Castro, but to that also of D, Diamante, Honra- 
dor de su Padre, the many irregularities of which are interspersed with 
much real beauty. But to return, we are, with Sartorio, of opinion that 
Sanchez was the first to give publicity to the poem of the Crp, in 1779; 
to him, indeed, it may be said, that we are indebted for its rescue from 
the obscurity in which it had so long been buried, since he copied it from 
the manuscript of a priest named D. Pedros, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, and whom Masden (wherefore is not known) has substituted 
for the real author. Numerous additional particulars of much erudition, 
relating to this poem, are contained in the preface by P. Monti, to an 
Italian translation of it by that diligent and deservedly renowned 
literato. 

The poem, supposed to have been written about fifty years after the 
death of the Cid upon his various exploits, is in many parts barbarous, 
both in style and verse. Most useful, however, is every ancient docu- 
ment bearing any vestige of historical information, although intermingled 
with fable, of this the most glorious, celebrated hero of Spain, the C1p 
Rodrigo Diego de vibar, who, of a character wholly peculiar for its 
chivalry and rusticity, flourished in the time of Alphonso VI., that is in 
the eleventh century. The Cid is the Achilles of Spanish history ; but 
inasmuch as he surpassed in noble virtues that hero, so he was less for- 
tunate in not having a Homer to sing his deeds. Notwithstanding this, 
his renown and popularity extend through all Spain. We remember 
with pleasure the enthusiasm of D. Alvarez Rogas Moreno, for two 
names of Spanish history, the one of Maria Padilla, the other of Rodrigo 
Diego de vibar, the Cid. We do not intend diverting the attention of 
the reader from our subject; but we should like, with E. Charton, to 
repeat the expressions of D. Alvarez Rogas Moreno, for they will, in a 
certain manner, demonstrate the popularity of the Romancero del Cid. 
His words were these :—‘ Among the many Spanish things and names 
which excite our enthusiasm, are, although from different canses, 
Maria Padilla and the Cid. If in walking through the streets of Toledo, 
you pronounce to your cicerone the name of Maria Padilla, you will in 
an instant perceive the countenance of your man brighten with anima: 
tion, and his eyes glisten, and in that southern fire of his speaking face, 





duda. Siempre es muy arriesgado resolver por conjetura cuestiones de hechos, No es 
probable que Diamante copiase a Corneille, pero tampoco lo es que Corneille cuya 
buena fe es notoria, ocultose que habia copiado 4 Diamante, si en efecto le copié. 
Lo que verdaderamente es muy estrano es que Voltaire que tanto escribio sobre el 
Cid, non se hubiese tomado el trabajo de averiguar en qué época salié a luz la 
comedia de Diamante, con lo que se hubiera ahorrado el trabajo de repetir cien veces 
un mismo desatino, y le hubiera quedado mas tiempo para revelar a la posteridad 
verdades tan luminosas como esta: Nunca se habia sabido hasta entonces (alude al 
siglo de Corneille) hablar al alma en ninguna nacion{ Los mayores enemigos de 
Voltaire no podran nagarle sin injusticia entre otras prendas mejores, ura osadia & 
toda prueba. 

El Honrador de su padre es una comedia poco conocida, lena de irregularidades, 
pero tambien de bellezas de primer orden. Nos parece no obstante inferior 4 la de 
don Guillen de Castro, que no hemos incluido in esta Obra por ser muy conocida, 
& causa de las muchas traducciones que se han hecho de ella. 


t Prefacio historico sobre el Cid. (vy. Coleccion de los mejores autores Espanoles antiquos y modernos. ) 
— 1838, Paris (D. Ochoa). 
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. you will discover all the pride of his nation. He will forget to lead you 


to view the granite columns of the Alcazar, to conduct you to the elegant 
balustrada of the Ayuntamiento, but will instantly hurry you to the shore of 
the Tagus, near the gate of the city, called San Martino. There you will 
see certain ruins; there your Cicerone will uncover his head, and with 
raised finger, point to a simple short inscription in honour of Don Juan 
de Padilla, and Donna Maria his wife; and, without awaiting your 
questions, will relate to you in his sonorous language, the history of 
these two martyrs to liberty, whose house stood on this spot three ages 
ago. You will thus learn how Don Juan Captain-General de la Com- 
unidad, after having shaken the throne of Carlo V., became the victim 
of treachery, and was beheaded at Villamar. He will tell you how, to 
avenge her husband, Donna Maria, as popular in Toledo the ancient 
capital city of Spain as Joan d’ Arc in France, raised all Toledo at the 
ery of libertad, and long defended the walls with the courage of a warrior. 
Listening to the discourse of your criado, the simple inscription will 
appear to you mean, but your heart will beat, and your mind be elevated 

with noble thoughts of valour and chivalric spirit. In 1823 this in- 

scription was removed by the Absolutists, who placed a defamatory one 
in its stead. The ancient epigraph in honour of Donna Padilla has, 

however, been restored by the people. But who knows how frequently 

this little engraved stone will change? Such monuments seem destined 

to change device and inscription according to the devices of the banner 

of despotism or liberty, inscribed upon the noble, unhappy land of Spain, 

by the blood and tears of so many of its children, But that will only 

tend to heighten the enthusiasm of the Spanish for Maria Padilla ; 

mothers will still teach their sons the stories, /as romanzas, in her honour; 

they will be repeated in festivities, and, like the stories, of the immortal 

Cid, they will be shouted forth by the soldier before battle, and, passing 

from mouth to mouth, they will undergo various changes of form, 

without much alteration in substance. In this respect it will share the 

fate of the poems of Homer. 

The other poem of which we were speaking, has also for its subject 
the enterprises of the same hero, it is the Romancero del Cid (different 
from the before-mentioned Poem of the Cid), composed of short cantos, 
called romances. This last name is, it is known, applied to short poetic 
compositions written in romance, or in the vulgar Castilian language. 
Whether the Romancero is composed by one or by various authors is 
unknown ; but we think, with Monti, that it is the conception of one 
only, for the cantos are so well connected, and exhibit such uniformity 
of style, as to constitute a regular poem. Critics dissent among them- 
selves as to the era to which it belongs. Tommaso Antonio Sanchez 
did not include it in his collection of Castilian poetry, anterior to the 
fifteenth century; hence he seems to have judged it posterior to that 
age. Again, considering that the Romancero, in the customs it repre- 
sents, and in its style, bears an evident character of antiquity, it cannot 
be believed so modern. ‘The opinion therefore of those who refer to 
the same age as the Cid, or to the next, is (in our judgment and in that 
of Monti) by no means admissible, for it has a regularity of verse and 
rhyme, not belonging to that century. Quite in contradiction also to 
this opinion, are the words of the ninth romance, or canto, describing 
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things pertaining to the apparel, certainly not used in time of the Cid, 
and of Alphonso the Wise, as : 


Calzas valonas tudescas.... 
Camison redondo y justo 
Sin filetes, ni recamos, 

Que entonces el olmidon 
Eran pon para muchachos 


These words manifest that the poet flourished in a different age from 
that of his hero. We remarked that these romances are reported to be 
very generally sung; this is confirmed in the 17th romance, in which 
we read: ‘* T'here are those who deny the truth of the deeds sung of 
him.”’ This is one of the reasons for which it may be compared to 
the poems of Homer, which, first sung in Greece, were transmitted by 
tradition to successive ages ; and thus the German Niebelungen, divided 
into little fragments, a3 musical heads, still seem to have been originally 
composed for singing. 

Ferdinando del Castillo was the first to-collect and print, in the six- 
teenth century, the cantos of our Romancero ; Pietro Florez comprised 
them in the general Romancero, and reprinted them in 1614; in the 
seventeenth century, Juan de Escobar again published them in Madrid, 
but without date. This editor has the merit of first arranging them so 
as to constitute a complete biography of the hero who is the subject of 
them. The edition of Escobar is now the accredited one, and reprints 
of it have been made. Vicenzo Gonzales del Requero in his Madrid 
edition of 1818, has included only seventy-eight romances, rejecting 
twenty-four on account of their not according with history. Here he 
was wrong, for he did not edit a life of the Cid, but a work, the nature 
of which admitted the mixture of truth and fable. And certainly we 
find not only in these beautiful Romances del Cid, but in all other 
Castilian Romances, of which perhaps we shall speak in a future article 
—that in almost all primitive popular poetry of every nation, there is an 
admixture of the true with the false, of the anagorical and allegorical 
sense, the symbol of individuality, of nationality, of humanity ! 

This is the delight, the glory of the true, enlightened philologist ; 
with the aid of philosophy, to compare in their infancy the literatures of 
different nations, to remark their correspondencies, and to observe how 
with the advance of civilisation they gradually become distinct, branch 
off, and as in the present day, tend under various respects and views, 
through diverse ways to mutual fraternisation. Thus from the sea rise 
the waters, which, spreading over the universal world, modify themselves 
into rivers, streams, and fountains, again to mingle in the same ocean 
from which they departed. Such is the order of things established by 
providence ; every thing revolves in a circle, which, however, extends in 
countless strata, all more or less connected with the first spiral lines put 
in motion by the grand primary centre, around which they perpetually 
circulate. 

The Cid is said to contain traditions both true and false, but still 
beautiful. Berchet and others have asserted the same of other Spanish 
Romances ; and it is pleasing to observe the dexterity with which the 
Castilians engraft the events of their own history, upon traditions of 
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other countries, how upon all such they have stamped the impress of 
their own individuality, invested them ‘with their own national colors, 
and frequently converted them to sources of honor and pride to them- 
selves. Thus, for example, they usurp the glory of the defeat of the 
French in Roncesvalles (778). That the discomfiture was effected by 
the Basque troops,—who attacked the French rear-guard, is to them of 
slight importance. The people of Castile desire for themselves the 
glory of their allies; and in their eyes, the battle of Roncesvalles was 
a regular contest Seneen the French and Castilians, between Charle- 
magne and King Alphonso e/ casto: that the latter ascended the throne 
three years afterwards does not affect the question. To the Rolando of 
the French tradition, the Castilian opposes a hero of his own history, 
Bernardo del Carpio. It is of no consequence that the military valor 
of this del Carpio shone a little later, in the first half of the ninth 
century: if Rolando fell at Roncesvalles, Bernardo slew him, says the 
Castilian. 

Somewhat less fabulous certainly, than the traditions collected from 
foreign histories, are those wholly indigenous to Spain, such as the ad- 
ventures of the Cid, or King Rodrigo the first ; and, afterwards, the 
battle of Xeres de la Frontera at the commencement of the eleventh 
century ; or the contemporary fortunes of Fernan Gonzales, the founder 
of the kingdom of Castile; or the atrocities of Pietro the Cruel in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, &c. &c. Nevertheless even in 
the particulars of these, we should consider the expression of sentiment 
and public belief, and not always restrict ourselves to the bare fact. 

All popular poetry of the middle ages, in the narration of events, 
gives but a few touches, like one sketching merely the outline of some 
design. It does not expatiate; but occupied with facts alone, seizes 
only the most prominent circumstances ; passing by all others with in- 
difference. It does not take us by the hand, and lead us step by step ; 
but hastens forward to the object ; places it before our eyes, and without 
permitting time for contemplation, impels us on with unremitting speed. 
This is frequently the character of the Spanish romances. Their be- 
ginning is mostly abrupt; and their conclusion often unexpected; they in 
many instances resemble, and sometimes are, fragments of longer, but lost 
poems. In the manner of narration, the choice of images, the words in 
which the thought is clothed, and in the modes adopted to excite attention, 
they exhibit but slight variation. This poverty is however compensated 
by the very rare and most felicitous appropriateness of all that is in- 
troduced. In this it may be observed that the poets of one people 
occasionally resemble those of another, though far distant. We repeat, 
with Berchet, that there will be found in the Spanish romances, in the 
popular songs of the North, and in the books of Indian poetry, an 
identity of manner, supplying a fortuitous indication of the identity of 
human nature, rather than a proof, and that sometimes merely conjec- 
tural, of imitation. This results perhaps from a primitive instinct of 
ideas of form common to all men. But the discussion of this point 
would be lengthy : we must therefore return to the Romance, which con- 
firms the truth of the preceding observations. Sartorius shows that 
this collection of songs of the Cid is also extremely valuable for the 
abundance of true poetry it contains, for the excellence of the verse, 
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for the beautiful and faithful picture of the customs of those times. 
The narration proceeds simply, seeming to be distinguished from prose 
solely by the metre and the assonance ; but when the subject becomes 
more lofty, the poet proportionally elevates his style, speaking in imagery, 
and rousing the affections. It is also highly important as regards its 
political and moral tendency ; which is to excite and sustain in the 
Spaniards, as a nation, the love of their country, hervism and the senti- 
ment of honor; which last in the Spaniard is, we have before remarked, 
high-wrought and exaggerated, but most useful, as maintaining individual 
and national dignity. All the exploits of the Cid are military: the 
mere relation of them creates wonder, the mind with difficulty forming 
a conception of that man of iron frame, who, expeiled from his country, 
and accompanied by only a small band consisting of soldiers, relatives 
and friends, never wearied of fighting, and never fought but for victory. 
The glory of contemporary kings was dim beside that of the Cid, the 
shield and defence of some states, the terrible scourge of others, 
who in a martial, ferocious age, appeared some tutelary deity carrying 
everywhere glory and prosperous fortune. The titles of Campeador 
mio Cid (born in a fortunate hour) have descended through successive 
ages to us, as evidence of the high estimation of his contemporaries, 
and of the honour and fortune he was supposed to have enjoyed. It is 
to be regretted that Spanish literati have not entertained that value for 
the poem and Romancero of the Cid of which they are worthy, and with 
which they are regarded by the first foreign critics. Even Masden with 
a certain trifling or sophistry, which we too frequently observe in some 
pseudo-critics of our own days, called them nonsense, trash, gewgaws 
(buxerias). Fortunately posterity corrects with dispassionate severity 
the judgments of contemporary criticism ; hence ill criticised authors 
should oppose only a dignified silence to the simple prattling of those 
who have no other occupation. 

As we observed in the beginning of our article, Herder, the illustrious 
German poet, published a translation of the Cid, in which, upon the plan 
adopted by Cesarotti, in his Italian translation of the Iliad, he altered 
and omitted many things of the Romancero, in order to adapt it to 
modern taste. ‘There is also an imitation in French (Paris, 1821], 
Didot), so unlike the original, as to be in general hardly recognisable. 
To these literati, therefore, we can award but little praise, because in 
removing that primitive character, that simplicity, that precious venerable 
perfume of antiquity, they deprive this description of poetry of the 
greatest portion of its beauty. Conti also, in his Italian translation from 
the Spanish, has fallen into a similar error. And here we may express 
our admiration of the elegant and faithful translations from the Spanish 
into Italian, by Professors Biava and Paravia, as well as that of Berchet. 
But we think, that in P. Monti Italy possesses the most learned, faithful, 
and praiseworthy of all translators of Spanish romances. In his very 
accurate translation of the Cid (Frankfort edition, by Brenner, 1829), he 
has endeavoured to render with all fidelity, not only the idea, but when- 
ever it was possible, even the very words and phrases, persuaded that 
the original form of a poem of such antiquity and singular merit ought 
to be known by the reader. An example from the text of the first 
canto will enable the reader to judge of his success in the translation. 
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“ Cuidando Diego Lainez Les apreté de manera of 1 
En la mengua de sua casa Que dijeron, Senor, basta and 
Fidalga, rica, y antiqua Qué intentes, a que pretendes ? 
Antes de Inigo y Abarca Suéltanos ya, que nos matas. rea 
Y viendo que le fallecen Mes cuando llegé a Rodrigo are 
Fuerzes para la vengance, Casi meurta la esperanza Wi 
Porque por sus luengos dios Del fruto que pretendia, oi! 
Don si no puede tomalla, Que a do no piensan se halla, P 1 
Non puede dormir de noche, Encarnizados los ojos sy 
Nin gustar de las viandas, Cual furiosa tigre hircana, Th 
Ni alzar de suelo los ojos, Con mucha furia y denuedo star 
Ni osa salir de su casa, Le dice aquestas palabras. St. 
Nin fablar can su amigos ; Soltedes Padre en mal ora 
Que antes le niega la fabdla, Soltedes en hora mola, 
Temiendo que les ofenda Que a no ser padre, no hiciero 
El aliento de su infamia. Satisfacion de palabras ; 
E stando, pues, combatiendo Antes con la mano mesma 
Con estas honrosas bascas, Vos sacara las entranas, 
Para usar de una experiencia, Faciendo lugar el dedo 
Que no le salio cantraria, En vez de punal 6 daga. : 
Mando llmar a sus fijos, Llorando de gozo el viejo, 
¥ sin decilles palabra, Dijo: ‘‘ Fijo de mi alma, sufi 
Les fue apretando uno a uno Tu enojo me desenoja line 
Las fidalgas tiernas palmas, Y tu indignaraion me agrada, 
No para miver en ellas Esos brazos, mi Rodrigo 
Las quiromanticas rayas, Muostralos en la demanda 
Que este fechicero abuso De mi honor, que esta perdido, 
No era nacido in Espana, Si en tino se cobra y gana. ] 
Mas prestando el honor, fuerzas, Contole su agravio, y didle eve 
(A pesar del tiempo y canas) Su bendicion y la espada 
A la fria sangre, y venas, Con que did el Conde la muerta, ass 
Nervos y arterios heladas, Y principio a sus fazanas.” for: 
im | et thr 
, ; ae tior 
yi) Siede pensando Lainez Diego all onta Speme dei frutto atteso. Gli occhi accesi, Ar: 
Bi he Di sua cavalleresca, antica e ricca Come d’ ircana furibonda tigre, 
a ta Pui nobil stirpe dell’ Ignigo e Abarca ; Girdgli audacemente, e cosi disse ma) 
bee Vede, colpa degli anni, che la possa Cor gran furia: per Dio, scioglimi, o Cia 
a tt Gli fallisce a vendetta, onde né sonno padre, hov 
| Gusta né cibo, né lo sguardo leva Scioglimi in tua malora; se non eri spo 
ie 4 Dal suol, né esce di casa o parla a amici, Mio genitor, non ti valea discolpa 
til «2 O risposta da lor, tanto é il sospetto Di parole, e ti avrei con questa mano es 
i ik: Che di sua infamia I’ alito gli offenda. Le viscere divelte, e per pugnale wes 
wi W Mentre questa d’ onor cura il travaglia, Mi servia delle dita a aprirti il ventre. Do 
hi Prova tento che non fu vana. I suoi I] veglio lagrimando della gioja line 
Piet Figli chiamati, senza dir parola, Gli parlo; Figlivol dell’ alma mia, sli 
| ‘ Compresse lor le tenerelle mani I] tuo disdegno mi consola, e l’ira, e 
i" Ad uno ad uno; né mirarvi intese Che in te brilla, mi é in grado. Questi poe 
Wh, Magiche note ché non era ancora ardenti 
Tal rito da maliarde rella Spagna. Spirti, Rodrigo mio, mostrali adesso wit 
Zelo d’ onor dié lena ai freddi polsi, In vendicare l’onor mio che giace, live 
E cosi le costrinse, che gridaro Quando per te non lo racquisti.—Allora 
Basta, basta, signor; che tenti, o vuoi? L’ onta narrogli, il benedisse, e a lui om 
Lascio, 0 ci ammazzi.—Ma a Rodrigo _Porse quel brando che dié morte al Conte, tho 
giunto, E fu principio alle sue grandi imprese.” Fr 
Improvviso fiori la quasi morta or. 
In order that the assonance and monorhyme may not pass unobserved, Au 
we print in italics the word upon which falls the assonant rhyme, which thi 
is the same throughout the whole poem, as was dove by the fore- om 
mentioned translator, Monti, who endeavoured to render the Romances, 


or Spanish cantos, consisting of octosyllabic lines, with correspondencies 
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of rhyme (though not always regularly), similar to that called assonant 
and much used by the Spaniards. Perhaps it would be agreeable to our 
readers to have some example of this assonance and monorhyme, which 
are not very generally known, and may both be seen in this romancero. 
When the vowel or the vowels of the last syllable of a line, upon the 
point where the last accent falls, are the same as those of the final 
syllable of the line with which it rhymes, it has the regular assonance. 
The Italian poets of the twelfth and thirteenth century have some in- 
stances of these rhymes. We give here one example from the legend of 
St. Margaret :— 

E si trova nella sua leggenda, 

E la scrittura il manifesta.— 

Ora andate, e dimanda¢e 

Quale Dio ella vuole adorare. 

E filava in sua rocca 

Non so se bambagia, o lino, o stoppa. 


The Spanish also, like the more ancient poets, sometimes thought it 
sufficient that the last syllable only should rhyme, as in the following 
lines from the same legend :— 


Masi diciano d’ un maestro, 
Ch’ella appella Gesu Cristo. 


In the cantos of the romancero of the Cid, the first and third line of 
every strophe do not rhyme, the second and fourth do; and the same 
assonance is repeated alternately through the whole poem. This is one 
form of the monorhyme, which continues the assonance or consonance 
through several lines, or at least as many as the poet can find termina- 
tions for. It has, from time immemorial, been much in use among the 
Arabians. The poems called “ divani,” some of which are thus written, 
may be cited as examples. The anonymous author, or authors, of the 
Cid frequently composed a hundred lines with but one assonance, without 
however rejecting the consonant rhymes which presented themselves 
spontaneously ; he often admitted lines without either assonance or con- 
sonance ; sometimes, on the other hand, he seems suddenly to grow 
weary of one assonance, and changes it for another. In the poems of 
Don Gonzales de Berceo, who flourished about the year 1220, we find 
lines rhyming by fours with one regular consonance; and, with some 
slight exception, this rule was for a long time followed by the Castilian 

oets. 
: The custom of alternating or crossing the rhyme did not, we think 
with Sartorius, begin among them until the time of Juan de Mena, who 
lived in the fourteenth century. Instances of monorhyme are frequent 
among the Provengal poets of the twelfth century, and some believe, 
though falsely, that they were the first inventors of alternate rhyme, 
From the twelfth century the Italians wrote canzoni with the alternation, 
or as the French say, the crossing of the rhyme; the dialogue between 
Amante and Madonna, by the poet Ciullo d’Alcamo, is compdésed in 
this style; there is also a sonnet by Ludovico della Vernaccia, in regular 
and alternate rhyme, which is referred to about the date 1200, and may 
be read in the collection of the poets of the first century, printed in 
1816 at Firenze. This is also evident from the employment of them in 
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the modern languages which spring from the Latin; for the rest it is 
worth the while to read the learned fortieth dissertation of Muratori in 
his Antichita del Medio Evo. In this he demonstrates upon incontro- 
vertible authority and example, that the Italians received the use of 
rhyme from the Arabians, and perhaps from the people of the north 
who ruled over Italy ;.that anteriorly to its existence in the vulgar 
Roman language, assonant, consonant, and alternate rhyme were used in 
the barbarous Latin. Of this he brings forth an example taken from a 
book of anthems of the seventh or eighth century, belonging to a 
monastery in Ireland, and now to the Ambrosian library ; it is as follows : 


Vera regalis aura, 
Variis geinmis ornata, 
Gregisque Christi caula, 
Patre summo servata. 
Virgo valde fecunda, 
Hec et mater intacta, 
Leta ac tremebunda 
Verbo Dei subacta. 


In his beautiful translations from Spanish into Italian, professor Biava 
has given some happy examples of assonant rhyme; but we shall speak 
of him in a future article upon the most illustrious modern Italian poets, 
among whom Biava occupies a distinguished rank. 

The metre then in which the Romancero is written is a Castilian 
octosyllabic, which, from the character of the language, is more sustained 
and lofty than the Italian ; and the regular return of the same assonance 
throughout the entire canto imparts considerable sweetness to this kind 
of verse, which is very musical and well adapted to singing. We may 
add that the Spanish Language is more prolix than the Italian, though 
in its poetry there is greater simplicity of expression. The comparison 
of the Castilian poetry with the Italian, exhibits the graver character 
of the former, which without a very artificial arrangement of the words, 
is sustained and sonorous, but less expressive and energetic than the 
Italian. These things are pointed out by Salvini, with our admirable 
translator, because they account for the kind of metre he chose; and 
for this reason we recommend them to the notice of all who attempt 
the translation of these poems from the Spanish. For this reason 
also we admire Monti, because even in his Italian, he adheres to the 
antique, and preserves several forms of the fourteenth century, which 
powerfully contribute to give to his work a very appropriate coloring of 
antiquity. Monti has placed at the beginning of his very accurate 
work, these words of Salvini: “ Like the Sculptor Demetrius, I have 
been more careful for the truth than the elegance of my portraits.”— 
Whoever possesses any knowledge of the original poetry of the Cid, and 
of the Castilian Language, must appreciate the method pursued by Monti; 
and we would suggest to all, into whatever languiige they wish to translate 
the Cid, the necessity of a careful selection of words, expressions 
adapted to preserve the ancient character of the original, a degree of 
calmness, freedom, and ease, which to some of the more pedantic even 
of the present day, may seem too facile and vulgar, but which neverthe- 


less are very difficult to obtain; and when obtained give great efficacy 
to the style. 
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In the Romancero del Cid, those parts which we deem most beautiful, 
and which are our favourites, are: Diego Lainez trying the courage of 
his sons,—the challenge of the Cid—the Cid showing to his father 
the head of Count Luzzano—the Cid presenting himself to king 
Ferdinand I—the lamentations of Chimena—Chimena demanding her 
husband of the Cid—the combat of the four knights—Dolfos killing 
king Sancio—the dispute of the Cid with Bermudo—the clemency of 
the Cid, and the presents he makes—the Cid giving commands for the 
removal of his corpse —and the will of the Cid. 

We advise such of our readers as are desirous of prosecuting these 
studies to read the life of the Cid by Johann Miller, the first German 
historian ; and another written with much learning by the celebrated 
Don Manuel Josef Quintana, of Madrid, who from the beauty of his 
poetry has been called the ‘'yrtzeus of Spain. 

In future numbers of our Magazine, we shall probably give a sketch 
of some other Spanish authors, such as the Marquis dé Santillana; Gil 
Polo; Gargilasso della Vega; Don Alfonso de Ercilla; Manuele de 
Vilegas; Mendoza; and some others. But perhaps we shall be asked 
why we draw attention to poetry so simple and ancient as this. We 
hope, however, that the time is passed for such interrogations, since both 
criticism and philosophy, as Berchet has abundantly proved, derive 
much benefit from their application to these studies. It is now sixty 
years since Johann Herder made a noble effort to establish a taste for 
simple and inerudite poetry ; and although he did not select the best 
specimens, he reasoned with such effect, that in a very short time after, 
this kind of primitive popular poetry issued in great abundance from the 
press, sometimes in the original text, sometimes in translation. Then 
men of letters, poets, all abandoning the pride of their ancestors, 
delighted to cull these sweet and simple flowers, not only from neigh- 
bouring nations, but also from those more distant, and which in some 
respects we term barbarous. In the search for these flowers in their 
mental travel, they were constantly guided by the feeling, that wherever 
there is a principle of civilisation, wherever among men there is any 
community of tradition, custom, affections, there is poetry; and that 
poetry, though unlearned, and without a studiously refined elegance of 
forms, finds means of utterance from the human heart, and of exciting 
with great power the minds of nations not yet fallen from the multiplied 
enjoyments of an established civilisation. 

Hence the number greatly augmented of collections of original 
popular poetry of various nations, and in all languages, translations mul- 
tiplied to even excess, for often they were attempted without an ade- 
quate knowledge of the language of the original, and therefore without 
preserving its primitive colouring and harmony. Indeed some trans- 
lated from translations, not earing to give more than a sketch, an outline 
of the works translated. 

Now, however, things are improved, and collections of Chr@icles, 
of ancient poetry of all nations appear in the original text, from which 
translations are made, and comments appended ; and thus in the republic 
of letters a reciprocated communion of mind is established, and nations 
combine to assist and promote the fraternisation of universal society. 
For us therefore it only remains, in connection with the mention of these 
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inestimable publications, that we should endeavour to inspire translators 
and editors with the spirit of courage and perseverance in the pursuit of 
their noble labours, and adjure all nations to continue to sow in multi- 
plied abundance this precious seed, which springing up may bring forth 
the glorious fruit of universal fraternisation. But if we take only an 
zsthetic view of literature ; if we neglect to become acquainted with the 
chef d’ceuvres of every nation and school, we stolidly deprive our- 
selves of great intellectual improvement and delight. He who would 
in his works emulate the immensity of nature, should represent the 
beautiful under an infinite variety of aspects, each according with the 
diversified impressions made upon him by the circumstances of place 
and time, and his own individual position. But in all its variety, the 
beautiful is ever in conformity with certain eternal principles, and there- 
fore immutable and one. 

Considerations of this kind, we believe, are calculated to convey useful 
counsel and an important lesson to a class of individuals, who, wholly 
enslaved to certain forms of beauty, would banish all modern literature, 
and are unable to depart from a set of fixed rules, cherished only by 
themselves, and being in reality nothing more than distorted impressions 
from Greek or Latin models, which they remember only as a dream of 
their early scholastic studies. Were they capable of thoroughly com- 
prehending certain affections and certain ideas, ancient enough truly, 
but which neverthless appear to us still new and modern, they would 
assuredly find in them abundant force and richness. They would 
behold the human mind excited in a great variety of ways, and with an 
ever-increasing intensity. But perhaps imperfection of form to a certain 
degree proceeds from this very source: the richer and more numerous 
the material, the greater the difficulty of giving them a simple and dis- 
tinct form. The beauty of a composition, says Guizot, consists in its 
simplicity and symbolic unity. It is, however, extremely difficult to com- 
bine this simplicity, this distinctness, with the astonishing variety of 
ideas and affections inwoven in European civilisation ; but the difficulty 
will cease when we have learned to appreciate and carry out the efforts of 
such men as Dante, Shakspeare, Calderon, Lopez de Vega, Milton, 
Klopstock, Schiller and Goethe. The examination of the question of 
preference between ancient and modern in this respect, will show the 
great advantage to be derived from a study of the modern literature, 
not of Europe alone, but of the whole world. 

For ourselves, we repeat unceasingly, we shall always entertain an 
earnest desire for the multiplication of these polyglott publications, re- 
garding them as monuments of the civilisation and history of former 
times, as well as instruments of fraternising social progress for the 
future. Therefore when we see such a book as the Romancero del Cid, 
and contemplate it esthetically, we feel our veneration attracted, as by a 
picture of Cimabue or Albert Durer: but when we consider it with 
refer@gce to its utility as an example tending to keep alive the publication 
of popular traditional poetry, which may exert so powerful and amelio- 
rating an influence upon the destinies of nations, then with an earnest 
prayer for the well-being of the noble people of Spain we feel disposed, 
at the mention of the very title of the Romancero, to bow our head in 
reverence, as the cicerone (eriado) of Toledo did at the mention of the 
names of Maria Padilla and the Cid. 
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LOVE AND CHARITY. 


No, 4.—Selected from the Records of the Eccentric Club. 
Nick Soper, Hon. Sec. 


WE communicated to the public, in our last paper, the opinions of 
the club on the subject of Animal Magnetism, and it has since 
afforded us much amusement to observe the different impressions 
which it has made upon our friends. Indignation, merriment and 
sorrow have been alternately expressed, and such contradictory 
sentences have been passed upon our conduct, that we rejoice in 
not having followed the example of the man in the fable, but, 
instead of endeavouring to please others, have studied only to 
please ourselves. To those philosophers who suppose that we have 
not treated the subject with sufficient reverence, we beg most 
humbly to apologise; and we promise that we will, for the future, 
apply our minds most vigorously to the consideration of this abstruse 
subject, trusting that our understandings will be duly enlightened, 
and our respect proportionately increased: to those who regard the 
weakness of credulity with compassion, we proffer this advice, that 
they should first pity their own; and to those who laugh, we 
declare that we are, for the sake of sociality, very willing to laugh 
with them. 

Our friend Balance, has, however, fallen in for the greatest share 
of censure; and, in proof of this, we have much pleasure in 
relating an anecdote which he, this evening, communicated to the 
club. It appears that Ned, about a fortnight since, attended a party 
at Lady Buckram’s, where, it is well known, men of science and 
literature are accustomed to assemble. He had no sooner made his 
bow, than the Honourable Miss M , a spinster of the old school, 
being remarkable for a figure as prim as Pomona carved in box, in 
a Dutch flower garden, and conversation as dark as the clouds, 
began to lecture him, in very learned style, on the folly of narrating 
so ridiculous a story as appeared in the late Monthly ; and affirmed, 
moreover, that she was, personally, a living instance of the effects 
of Animal Magnetism ;---a fact which Ned had no disposition to 
controvert. The lady had scarcely talked herself out of breath 
when Dr. Muffle interposed, and, by force of smiting his left breast, 
tenderly pressing the Sain of several maiden ladies, and perform- 
ing a few other analogous magnetic actions, he made the company 
bellows that Animal Magnetism was the sovereign secret of life and 
feeling, and that our ealuiby friend was an incredulous coxcomb. 
Ned, however, was not readily discomfited, and he declared, with 
a good show of reason, that if the able Doctor could magnetise 
him, he would believe in the science to the fullest extent. The 
Doctor was not prepared for such a proposal, and, with a little 
embarrassment, said, ‘‘ that there were two things absolutely neces- 
sary for the evolution of Animal Magnetism, neither of which were 
present in this experiment ;---the first was that the operator must be 
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in better health than the patient, and he had, unfortunately, a 
severe head-ache, which would render his manipulations abortive.” 
To this Ned returned, that he would be the Magnetiser, and the 
Doctor the patient ; but the ladies poured such a torrent of genteel 
invective against the unsuspicious innovator, that he was glad to 
withdraw the proposal. ‘* The next condition,” said the Doctor, 
“‘ is, that the patient must wi// to be magnetised, or no effect can be 
produced!” Ned bowed very humbly, and replied, ‘¢ That he per- 
ceived that there was, in reality, no mystery in Animal Magnetism, 
as he had previously, very foolishly, supposed; for it had been a 
fixed moral axiom since the creation of the world, that when men 
were willing to be made dupes of, dupes they were made.” The 
Honourable Miss M wondered at his impertinence, and Lady 
Buckram’s brow grew cloudy; at which sign of a storm our friend 
thought fit to make a hasty retreat, lest the electricity should sud- 
denly disturb the atmosphere, and light upon his devoted head. 
The members of the club remain, notwithstanding, unconscious of 
the folly attributed to Ned, and, therefore, are determined to sup- 
port him. 

Balance had scarcely ended when the Major entered, and, open- 
ing upon the table a red-coloured handkerchief, curiously spangled 
with diamonds, disclosed to our inquiring eyes a bag of prawns, 
and several bundles of radishes. ‘‘ You really don’t mean to treat 
us, Major?” said Ned, in affected astonishment. ‘ This is a treat 
to me,” answered the Major, with a benevolent smile, * and I shall 
eat my humble supper to night, with greater relish, than a com- 
mander-in-chief ever swallowed a ragout..” ‘‘ There is some tale 
attached to these prawns, I’ll lay my word upon it; some rosy 
faced girl, with a pair of blue eyes, who knew how to make a 
proper use of her beauty, and tickled the Major’s vanity by praising 
the neat cut of his boots---Come, Major, how is it?” ‘ Ned, Ned,” 
returned the worthy officer, in a tone of gentle reproof, but his ideas 
hung upon his tongue, and he stopped. * Here is a crust of bread, 
too,” said the poet, unfolding another corner of the handkerchief, 
and exhibiting the dry fragment of a loaf; I suspect the Major 
has been masquerading through the streets, and these are the fruits 
of his mendicancy.” ‘Cease your merriment awhile, my friends,” 
said the Major, feelingly, ‘‘ and I will tell you how these things 
came into my hands.” We were all silent, for we perceived that 
the Major was affected by some mournful thoughts. 

‘¢‘ Hastening to the club, this evening,” continued he, .“ I was 
stopped at the crossing of two streets, by a line of carriages; and 
while I was waiting patiently for the opportunity to pass on, | 
overheard a moan—I could not be mistaken, although it was in the 
street, where there are many sounds; but this was peculiar, as if a 
spirit animated it—and I listened. Again I heard the same sound, 
and ‘twas so plaintive, and so deep, that I turned my head invo- 
luntarily, and beheld a poor woman sitting at a stall: I did not see 
her face, she crouched; I knew she was in grief, and that no other 
living being had uttered that sound. She was nursing an infant at 
her bosom, and I was well assured, as her head bent over it, that 
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she ome upon it most ‘poegny There is no fashion in feeling, 
my friends; we must all love in the same way, rejoice in the same 
way, and grieve in the same way; and if there be any who would 
ridicule tenderness in the indigent, I do not envy them their own. 
We may disguise the expression of our feelings, we may repress 
them, but we cannot change them; and here all mankind are 
ual. 
= There must be some secret sorrow, thought I, in that poor 
creature’s breast: and I was convinced of this, on noticing more 
_—— some tattered black crape hanging over her shoulders. 
he now raised her head ; and her black bonnet no longer concealed 
her pale, but interesting features. She pressed her baby to her 
bosom, parted its silvery locks with her hand, which was whiter 
than I expected to see it, and dropped a tear upon its cheek. 
Unconscious babe! the tear of sorrow was thy baptism! A boy, 
with beautiful auburn locks, now came up, and hung around his 
mother’s knee; his cheek was wan and sallow, and his eye 
ea eye ‘Thou art hungry, child,’ said the mother; the bo 
ooked into her face, and sighed. I saw the woman’s bosom swell, 
and the tears rush into ier eyes. She said nothing—for she 
could not speak for grief; but, taking this stale crust from her 
basket, she gave it to the sick child. But what an affectionate, 
solicitous look, accompanied the action: it spoke volumes. Love 
for her offspring, despair for his life, the deepest sense of self- 
denial—all concentered in that glance, which moved my heart 
much more than a long history of her afflictions—her story was all 
there! ‘ Save some for my father,’ said the lad in tender accents, 
as he took the crust, and again offered it to his mother; ‘he is 
more hungry than I am!’ It was too much for the poor dear 
woman, nature could bear no longer—it was too much for her; the 
load pressed upon her heart until it gave way under the burden, 
and she wept bitterly, as she said, ‘ Eat it, darling; thy father will 
never be hungry more!’ and then she added, in a lower tone, 
‘he hath eaten of the bread of life!’ She then placed her thin 
hand upon the child’s head; and I am sure I heard her mutter a 
blessing. Such strokes of feeling as these are like Moses’ rod, and 
would draw tears from a bosom of stone. 

‘‘ Happiness, the chief desire of man, is said to be found only 
amongst the humble; but, alas! the humble are poorer in purse, 
and have more wants to supply than their dissatisfied superiors, 
Let us rot believe the indigent happy, lest we check the outpourings 
of benevolence, which might tend to make them so. I never can 
see cheerfulness in poverty ; and when I behold a tattered coat, I 
think of the many blasts of wind it must let in: a haggard face is 
the index of misery, and appeals to my sensibility as a man and a 
brother. Yes, Poverty! thou art a heavy yoke pressing on the 
necks of the unfortunate, cutting into the flesh, and subjugating the 
broken spirit to despair. Thy weight makes the limbs totter, and 
the head bend, till worn out by thy torments the body sinks into 
the grave. See the wretched man, to whom the hedge has been a 
nightly shelter from the storm, a cold stone his pillow, and whose 
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lips have almost forgotten the taste of bread, stand with a longing 
eye regarding the food for which his body languishes; and then 
watch him put his hand into his pocket, draw therefrom a few 
rs rnanaage his head, and repeat the action with more care, but 
with a more hopeless look, till, after searching in vain, he feels the 
desponding conviction that his last coin is spent; and then leaving 
the scene of temptation, with a groan of anguish, he falls upon the 
avement to die there. They know thee not, Poverty, who call thee 
appy ! 

But I have lost my narrative,” continued the Major, arresting 
himself in his digression; ‘* Ay, it cut my heart to see the poor lad 
eat this hard crust, and accosting the interesting group, I took him 
in my arms, and held him up before my face. The boy had been 
unaccustomed to receive kindness from strangers, and recoiling 
from my touch, he stretched out his arms to his mother; and even 
she regarded me suspiciously, and pressed her babe more fervently 
to her bosom. ‘ What a heartless wretch must man be,’ thought I, 
‘ that this poor soul should doubt his kindness.’ Let her conduct 
remain an everlasting reproof of the negligence of the great. The 
needy have no confidence in the rich; for although God united 
them as his children, the pride of man ever seeks to disclaim the tie. 
We treat our dogs with more benevolence than we treat our poor 
brethren, only to show what dogs we ourselves are!” An indignant 
flush spread over the Major’s features; for his heart waxed warm 
with generous feelings. 

‘¢T once,” continued the amiable man, ‘* walked into the fields 
with my spaniel, and, on turning the corner of a small orchard, we 
came in front of a farm-yard. At the sight of a house my dog’s 
curiosity was roused, and he ran playfully into the area to make 
acquaintance with any of his species that mee be there; but a 
hen, with her brood by her side, was picking food close by a stack 
of corn, and immediately she saw the intruder, she clucked in that 
tone of alarm, which none can forget having once heard it, to gather 
her young ones around her. The dog approached, and she, with a 
reddened crest, and swelling with anger, kept at bay the suspected 
animal, while, as her chickens flocked together, she gradually sank 
and covered them with her wings. Thus the poor woman strained 
her children to her bosom; and I could not help thinking that 
human nature had, indeed, too much of the dog in it. 

“¢¢Give me thy hand, my little lad,’ said I, endeavouring to 
give him confidence, ‘I am not the enemy you take me for,’ The 

y was encouraged, and my heart leaped to see the face of the 
mother assume a calmness, not unmixed with pleasure. I then 
bought all the goods that were a on the stall, and as the 

or woman received the cost, methought she grasped it in her 
nearing as if she was afraid that the treasure might still escape her. 
She kissed her pretty children, and when she had bidden them 
thank their God, she bade them thank me too. O! how enviable 
were my feelings at the moment! I could have wished that the 
whole human race were in want, that I might have the luxury of 
relieving them. Why do men seek for pleasure in the gratifications 
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of appetite, when the keenest of all joys arise from the exercise of 
benevolence ? Men willingly rob themselves of their purest and 
richest pleasures, and strive by every means to degrade their 
inherent dignity, and pervert the ends of their existence. That 
poor woman taught me a lesson of the depravity of man, which I 
shall not soon forget; for as often as I hear a moan escape from 
the human breast, or see a crust of dry bread, shall I think of the 
widow and her sons!” 

The Major paused; and Manlove, with the fervour peculiar to 
his humane disposition, proposed that something more might yet 
be done for such a worthy object of charity. Ned, with praise- 
worthy humanity said, that when he should take his seat in parlia- 
ment, he would present a petition for their relief, to that august 
assembly; not doubting that the members would bestow as much 
money as compassion. The Doctor wondered that any person 
should be poor, when the process of coining was so well under- 
stood, and could be so easily carried into practice; when the 
Barrister bade him remember, that if he should set an example he 
would be trounced for it. 

A certain young Princess of France, daughter of Louis XVI, 
‘¢ was astonished that there should be such a thing as starvation in 
the world;” for, said she, “if people can get nothing else, they 
can eat bread and cheese!” The luxurious girl had yet to be in- 
formed that many of her father’s subjects seldom ate any thing 
better, and very often could not obtain even that. Perhaps this 
state of ignorance is not unfrequent in our own land; for men 
surrounded by wealth, and revelling in luxury, have but few oppor- 
tunities of remarking the squalid wretchedness of the humble ; and 
when it is accidentally presented before their eyes, are but little apt 
to reflect on its extent, or to yield to commiseration. We do not 
believe that the human heart is so selfish, or so insensible to pity, 
that when poverty is known, charity is withheld; we are more 
willing to think that it is the ignorance of the wealthy and the 
great, that makes private acts of charity less frequent than humanity 
could desire. What a beautiful, what an affecting sight it is, to 
behold a rich man listening kindly to a tale of sorrow; to see his 
brow relaxed, the tear standing in his eye, and the hand extended 
in the good work of beneficence! We sometimes remark this in 
our streets, and it is one of the many strong inducements which 
actuate our fondness for perambulating them. O! how we have 
yearned to such a man! how we have loved him for his benevo- 
lence! and rejoicing in a higher opinion of our fellow-men, we 
have returned to our homes with a serene glow in our hearts. A 
man, whose labour has acquired riches, and whose charity thus 
dispenses them, is like the revolving sun, which draws the moisture 
from the ocean at the hour of noon, to disperse it over the earth in 
the morning dews. 

Our friend the poet has promised to compose a work on charity ; 
and from our knowledge of his own misfortunes, which have given 
a warmth to the natural tenderness of his heart, we have no doubt, 
that, when published, it will make a deep impression on the public 
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mind, and assist considerably to effect a total reformation in morals. 
Manlove has volunteered to revise the production, and to furnish 
examples from his experience as an active member of the Mendicity 
Society. Ned, however, thinks it advisable for the poet to state, 
that, in order to show he is earnest in his principles, and really 
desirous that the reign of benevolence should commence, he should 
himself set the first example, by publishing his work by subscrip- 
tion. Though Balance may raise a smile by indulging in that un- 
quenchable humour that possesses him, yet, to his honour we 
declare, that there is no man who would more willingly assist the 
needy than he. We wish that there were no worse men than Ned, 
as if there be any such, let them consider the beautiful character 
which charity assumes, and which it confers on the person who 
practises it. 

Charity is love in its most comprehensive character, purified of 
its selfishness and jealousy, and doing good only for its own sake. 
Love, as a passion, is constantly anticipating, and seeking its re- 
ward in a return of its affection. Charity knows not, nor desires 
other recompense than the consciousness of conferring happiness. 
Pity is the essence of charity, admiration of love; the one considers 
the unworthiness of the object, the other its ideal excellence : the 
one is the guardian angel of the universe and the friend of all men, 
the other is the inhabitant of only one breast, and administers to the 
happiness of only one being. Charity is divine, love is human. 

But let us not be supposed to depreciate the value of love, for 
nothing, so much as it, when propitious, harmonises the mind and 

lishes the manners, by correcting singularities, assuaging irrita- 

ility and checking pride. A man in love is commonly, according 
to Ned, a ridiculous fellow ; but the fault lies in the excess of his 
adoration: and when his idol is removed, even Ned must yield to 
him, in general courteousness and urbanity. But while charity is 
a source of unalloyed pleasure, for, being like the sea universal and 
in constant motion, it cannot be corrupted, love is often the origin 
of grief, like a stream, whose violence tears up the banks between 
which it runs, rendering its waters turbid, and destroying the 
arnety it was intended to nourish. These sentiments have been 
powerfully impressed on our convictions, by a tale which Dick 
Careless related of a young friend of his, who fell a victim to his 
unrestrained passion. 

‘¢ It is now more than twenty years ago,” said Dick, “ since the 
events of the story, which [ shall narrate to you, occurred ; but I 
was then in that susceptible time of life, when circumstances im- 
print themselves deeply on the mind, and tend, more or less, to form 
the character of the man. A young sapling is of a pliable nature, 
and may be trained to grow in any particular direction; but when 
it has acquired strength, it resists the attempt, and will sooner break 
than yield to external force. 

“ Harry Fielding was my most intimate associate, and I loved 
him tenderly. We were much alike in appearance, and perhaps 
the knowledge of this tended to unite us more firmly to ik other. 
He was of an irritable temper, and often gloomy, although a more 
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generous disposition never dwelt in a human bosom; and as I was 
well acquainted with the goodness of his heart, I frequently made 
excuses for his impetuosity, where others would have been tempted 
to resent. Such compliances are absolutely necessary between 
friends ; and who is worthy of being called a friend that is unwill- 
ing to yield such submission? The young and faithful vines en- 
tangle their branches, and bend together to the blast; and those 
who have united their hearts, should accord as if they were but one 
soul. Friendship is one of the purest of human ties; and the man 
that comes to me recommended as its participator, carries with him 
a surety of all other good qualities, and a ready passport to my 
heart. Poor Harry was rather tall and slight, having a pale com- 
plexion, which, however, added to the effect of a pair of bright 
hazel eyes, and a profusion of dark Frossy locks. There was usually 
an expression of thoughtful melancholy in his features; but during 
moments of excitement, his face would light up with the intense 
fire of his spirit, and the past Harry Fielding could be scarcely 
recognized in the present. His face, indeed, was one of the most 
expressive I ever beheld, changing its character in harmony with 
his fluctuating feelings. The celerity with which his imagination 
passed from one subject to another, was very remarkable, and was, 
perhaps, closely connected with his future unhappiness. His affec- 
tions were strong, and when they had become habitual, permanent; 
but, although he would fain persuade himself that his mind was 
perfectly under his control, his imagination was constantly under- 
mining his heart. Too many, alas! thus deceive themselves, and 
believing that they can check their passions when they please, allow 
them to run unrestrained, until becoming conscious of their danger, 
they endeavour in vain to stop in their career, and, like an affrighted 
rider, who finds the horse no longer obedient to the rein, they 
suffer themselves to be hurried on to the destruction that awaits 
them. 

‘** My friend had spent the greater part of his life with his family 
in the country ; but possessing a little property, and feeling a con- 
fidence in his talents, he came to London, in order that his sphere 
of action might be enlarged, and that he might have an opportunity 
of obtaining that fame he so earnestly sought. I accompanied him, 
and being on terms of such friendly intimacy, we lived together. 
For some weeks after our arrival in town, we passed the time in 
visiting all those wonders which are considered so new and startlin 
to strangers, but I well remember, that although my friend’s spirit 
was bounding and happy, his anticipations of magnificence were 
disappointed. This was probably ee to the airy visions of 
grandeur, which his fancy had previously conjured up. It was, 
nevertheless, to us a new world,—one in which business and activity 
prevailed ; and we delighted when we returned to our lodgings, to 
descant, sometimes in enthusiasm, sometimes in censure, on the ob- 
jects we had seen, and to indulge in brilliant conjectures of our 
future career. Harry’s features would then expand with the pre- 
sumptuous joy of hope; and as he dwelt fondly on the imaginary 
homage of men, he turned his thoughts, and contemplated the 
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pleasure of proffering his own homage at the feet of his beloved 
Charlotte. But in all these things he was bitterly disappointed. 

“‘ Charlotte Grover was a sweet girl, and although her features 
were irregular, yet they were illumined by such an amiable ex- 
mene that it was impossible not to feel that she was beautiful. 

arry had often been in her company ; and he, always an admirer 
of intellectual beauty, gradually submitted to the influence of her 
charms. It is a difficult task to describe adequately the lovely 
Charlotte, or to tell in what charm her influence consisted : it was 
not in the physical features, but in the moral ones, that her attrac- 
tions dwelt ; and if they did not astonish, they powerfully enchained 
the beholder. Her smile was one of the most witching that 
ever curled a downy lip; and a trick of pouting in mock anger, 
which she was habituated to, was, in her, perfectly enchanting. I 
can now, in my fancy, behold her little rosy lower lip swelling in 
disdain; and then turning her head, while a triumphant smile 
steals over her features ; fom hear her gentle harmonious laugh, 
thrilling in sweet cadences, as if Rosini had set its tones to music. 
Her eyes were of a greyish blue colour, shaded by long dark eye- 
lashes; but her soul shone through them, and gave them their 
captivation. In accordance with her character, her dark auburn 
hair, instead of being gathered up ina knot behind, was allowed to 
fall gracefully over her neck and shoulders; and sometimes, when 
she tossed her head with an air of regal dignity, her locks streamed 
backwards in wild natural beauty. 

“¢ It is not to be wondered that a poet should have admired such 
a graceful girl, and, admiring, should have glided into love. My 
friend delighted in her society, and before he left his home to enter 
upon his great career in life, he plighted her his troth. The 
maiden loved him with all the tenderness and ardour that inhabited 
her bosom, and was wont to gaze upon his intelligent face, and hang 
upon his words, as if he were a deity. Then, too, Harry loved her 
with equal intensity, and believed that neither time, place, nor other 
earthly considerations could ever diminish his affections. O! that 
there should be a fiend in man’s own bosom, constantly tempting 
him to deviate from rectitude, by bribing his passions, glossing 
deceit, and excusing crime. The tempter rejoices in exposing the 
weakness of man, and encourages him to boast of his sincerity, 
only that his dereliction from his principles may be the more igno- 
minious. But the principles of men in contending with the ad- 
versities of life, are too often like the bark, which, modelled on the 
best design, and constructed with the most unyielding strength, 
and, when launched into the sea, is the glory of the workman, re- 
turns, after a few tempestuous voyages, the victim of the winds,— 
a shattered and dangerous wreck. 

‘‘ After we had spent a few weeks in London, my friend en- 
deavoured to realise his glorious visions of honour, but found, that 
although London was a Taeke place, and apparently offered more 


opportunities of advancement than any other, yet, in reality, its 
magnitude presented one of the greatest difficulties to the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. When any of his plans had proved 
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abortive, he would return to his lodgings, and after he had com- 
municated to me the first effervescence of spleen, he would seek 
consolation in abandoning himself to his recollections of his home, 
avd Charlotte Grover. These remembrances, however, did not 
long act agreeably upon his mind, and I soon perceived that a 
settled melancholy and discontent tinged, with a gloomy colouring, 
all his thoughts. 

‘‘ He had lately been accustomed to take solitary walks, and he 
had become fond of waiting upon a family that had shewn him 
great kindness, and which bore to him some distant relationship. 
I had always observed that when he returned from these visits he 
appeared troubled in mind, and cautiously avoided answering 
directly to the interrogatories, which I, in a friendly manner, 
sometimes put to him, respecting his secret disappearances. His 
humour was not rendered more agreeable by my allusions to 
Charlotte Grover, and if at any time I employed her name to rally 
him into cheerfulness, his irritablity was suddenly increased, and 
some careless or contemptuous expressions were not unfrequently 
dropped. I believed, however, that his chagrin was caused by his 
literary disappointments ; for I knew his anxiety for fame to be in- 
tense, and his temper to be sensitive to an extreme degree. Acting 
upon these impressions, I occupied myself by devising new methods 
of success; but when I urged them upon him, I perceived that he 
had become negligent of further exertion, and that the subject 
was offensive to his mind. I then endeavoured to divert his 
attention by other means ; but all my attempts failed, and there was 
evidently some cause of anguish existing that was unknown to me, 
At length he said to me, one evening in a tremulous tone—‘ You 
know Charlotte, she is a gay girl; I do not think my death would 
grieve her much.’ ‘Nay, Harry,’ answered I, ‘ she loves thee 
very devotedly ; do not doubt her heart; thy death would certainly 
be the cause of hers.’ He heaved a deep groan, and said ina 
thick sepulchral voice, ‘if she does love me—!’ The gloom 
deepened over his brow, and fancying his grief was caused by a 
suspicion of Charlotte’s levity, I answered, ‘ There is no if in the 
matter; her attachment is as eternal as her soul:’ his frame 
shuddered—and without noticing any further remark he abruptly 
left the apartment. 

‘‘His conduct was inexplicable, and I loved him so earnestly, 
that when he was gone, my bosom felt a pang for him, which it has 
not since felt for its own griefs. I hada great inclination to write 
to Charlotte; but what could I write? Should I ask her to send 
him a confession of her love? She had already made it. Should I 
inform her simply of his moody abstraction? How could that 
benefit him, if she knew not its cause ;—besides it was altogether 
imprudent, and perhaps, by a little more attention, I might be 
enabled to dissipate his gloom ; and should thus avoid giving any 
unhappiness to others. Occupied with such troubled thoughts, and 
in doubt how to act, I paced to and fro the apartment, and then 
sat myself before a table, and tossed over some blotting paper that 
lay thereon, half unconscious of the action. As I turned over the 
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leaves, a sheet of paper caught my eye; and I immediately observed 
that verses were written upon it. The handwriting was Harry’s, 
and knowing that he often scribbled these effusions, and having the 
rescriptive right of friendship to criticise or admire, I read them: 
hese were the words :— 

The web, on which the sunbeams shine 

Glistens t’ allure the heedless fly, 

Thus passion weaves its amorous line, 

Enchaining all who fondly sigh. 

To struggle with the toils is vain; 

Each effort faster binds the cords; 

Till death annuls the shame—the pain, 

And shelter thus from woe affords. 

Sweeter is death than passion burst— 

Sweeter is death than memory’s pang ; 

Cradled in thought young Love was nursed, 

But round Death’s head no memories hang. 

We trod the beach, she leant on me,— 

I loved her then—bear witness, Heaven! 

1 pledged my heart, and talked with glee, 

Nor thought my heart would thus be riven! 

She left her footsteps on the sand ; 

An envious wave the mark o’erswept : 

Another paced the yielding strand, 

The ocean rolled not where she stept. 

An emblem of my heart ; behold! 

Once Charlotte’s love its seal impressed, 

Till razed by passions uncontrolled ; 

And Emma now rules o'er my breast. 

«“¢Well’ said Ned, as the poet finished the recital of the verses, 
‘if thy friend could not string together better rhymes than those 
he deserved not the reputation he sought for. I could make better 
ones without warning, although I have never been in love; let us 
try '"— 

, ‘ My heart is sick—I fain would fly 
To regions where thou canst not come ; 
Ah cruel fate! for both I sigh ; 
O diddly dee do diddly dum !’ 


«« Hold thy peace, Ned,” interrupted the Major, while, with the 
utmost difficulty, he restrained his risible muscles, ‘ we will listen 
to thee when thou can’st write as well.” Even the President smiled ; 
and Dick reddening to the ears, entered with jealous anxiety into 
an elaborate defence of the verses. He analysed each sentiment, 
and exhibited it to us, in every possible relation, and then to excuse 
whatever appeared tame or obscure, he said, ‘You must remember, 

entlemen, that these lines were written when my poor friend was 
in great anguish ; and, whatever critics may say to the contrary, I 
know, from my own experience, that there cannot be a worse time 
for composition. There is a certain repose necessary for the pursuit 
of ideas, and passion is entirely at variance with such a condition 
of mind. No good poetry can be written when the intellect is 
labouring under acute actual sorrow; although very excellent 
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poetry descriptive of the most intense passion, can be composed 
after the more violent excitement has subsided. This, must be my 
friend’s extenuation.” “‘ Very good,” said Subtle ; ‘* poetry is an art, 
an imitation of nature: your evidence goes to prove, that the mind 
must be moved by an artificial, not a natural passion, in order to 
write good poetry. ‘* You see, gentlemen,” continued the barrister, 
addressing the club triumphantly, ‘‘ this fine sentimental poetry is 
nothing, after all, but an imposition, a mere farce ; it is not necessary 
to possess those tender feelings which the poets would lead us to 
believe they do, to write sentiment!” ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Subtle,” returned Dick, somewhat piqued for the honour of his art, 
“the sentiment must have been felt in order to describe it faith- 
fully ; although it is not necessary that the mind should be under a 
natural agitation at the time, yet such feelings must have been 
previously experienced; for out of nothing comes nothing. 
Poetry is composed of the ideas impressed on the memory, adorned 
with the beautiful figures of the imagination, and arranged by the 
judgment in conformity with nature and good taste.” This discus- 
sion might not have ended here, if the president, fearing an acri- 
monious dispute, had not interfered. ‘‘ Prate is but prate,” said 
he, “none can play the fool so well as a sage; a man’s folly is his 
foe ; his discretion is his best friend.—Let us make peace, and we 
shall be glad to hear our friend continue his tale.” 

Dick thus called upon, after waiting a few minutes to recover the 
train of his ideas, recommenced :—‘“ These verses immediately 
gave me the secret of my friend’s grief; and I conceived, to their 
full extent, the dilemma in which he was placed, and the conflicting 
passions which must consequently harrow his mind. The conduct 
before so unaccountable, was now explained; and if anything yet 
appeared extraordinary, it was, that I had not been made acquainted 
with the state of his heart; and that I had not even heard the 
name of the maiden mentioned either in sport or sorrow. He was 
not, however, of a communicative temper; and he often felt deep 
perturbation of soul, without designing to proclaim it, so that he 
might have the comfort of another’s participation. 

‘ For his was not that open artless soul, 
That seeks relief by bidding sorrow flow ; 


Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 
Whate’er his grief might be, which he could not control.’ 


‘* His usual aspect was that of gloom; his character that of 
reserve: and although he had hitherto treated me with unbounded 
confidence, it was not often that I intruded on the secrets of his 
heart. Being now, probably, conscious of some indiscretion, and 
fearing my censure, he resolved rather to remain silent, than to 
submit his heart to the scrutiny of his friend. Suffering under his 
own condemnation, he dreaded the reproofs of another. But 
Harry was in error if he supposed that I could be one who would 
have been eager to heap animadversion and contempt on misery. 
The heart that has erred, and is suffering for its error, should be 
treated with kindness rather than reprobation, and solicited rather 
than forced to the paths of virtue. 
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‘‘ About eight o’clock he returned ; and I fancied that I observed, 
as he entered the room, a cheerful smile on his countenance. 
‘Dick,’ said he, ¢ you will go with me this evening to Mrs. Lindsay's, 
—they will be glad to see you,—they know you aremy dear friend.’ 
I consented, for I was not only glad of the entertainment myself, 
but was willing to accede to any proposal which appeared to 
alleviate his sorrow. In a few minutes we left our lodgings, and 
were on our road to the house of Mrs. Lindsay, a lady of whom I 
had sometimes heard my friend speak in terms of commendation. 

“ When we entered the drawing-room, we noticed that other 
visitors were present; but there was just enough company to 
conduce to sociality and pleasure. A young lady was sitting at 


_ the harp; and having been requested, as we entered, to favour the 


company with a song, she began a beautiful symphony, and then 
in a low sweet tone these words broke forth,— 


‘ The gloaming o'er the village spread, 
The throstle tuned his farewell song, 
The harebell drooped its flowery head, 
And heaven its balmy moisture shed, 
When Chloe roved the woods among. 


‘ Like dazzling will-o’-whisp she flew, 
Her.step as quick, her eye as bright ; 

Ifer foot scarce brushed the silvery dew, 

And back her jetty locks she threw, 
Mocking the sable wings of night. 

‘ Young Colina, who on mischief strayed, 
Saw glances through the foliage shine ; 

His ambush then the youth betrayed, 

And stealing forth, he softly said, 
** Sweet Chloe, wilt thou, love, be mine ?”’ 


‘ The maiden blushed wi’ love’s pure glow— 
For new to her such phrase, I ween ; 
Evert her eye, abashed her brow, 
While Colin breathed the tender vow, 
And Chloe was the happiest quean,’ 


‘¢ My friend was much agitated during this display ; and having 
said to me in a tone of enthusiastic admiration, ‘ Is it not charming ? 
that is Emma Lindsay,’ he left me to join the group at the instru- 
ment. There was a tremulousness in his voice, and an abruptness 
in his manner, which struck my notice; and feeling confident that 
this Emma Lindsay was the Emma of his sient regarded her 
with a scrutinising eye. She seemed to be above the middle height ; 
and her figure, enveloped in a rich purple silk dress, which fitted 
her to admiration, and displayed every charm in defiance of austere 
criticism, expressed much dignity and grace. Her lovely bosom, 
instinct with life and feeling, beat rebelliously against the slender 
restraint; and her voice thrilled in unison with the movements of 
her heart. Her complexion was clear, rosy, and transparent as an 
icicle, slightly reddened by the refracted rays of the setting sun. 
The feelings which the song embodied, were expressed in the 
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changeful eg: of her dark eye, thus disclosing the workin gsof 
a soul within. Her features were regular, and rather strongly 
marked; and her black hair was banded gracefully on either side. 
As she continued her song, I observed my friend listening to her 
very attentively, being totally absorbed in the sentiments she 
expressed. A less susceptible, and, perhaps, also, a less partial 
heart than his, might have been excused for such abstraction, for a 
softer voice never gave life to sweet music. She sang as if actuated 
by a secret intention; and hence, not only my friend, but many 
other followers, were not backward in making an application. 
When she had finished, Harry conducted her to a seat, and then 
placing himself beside her, flattered her with a variety of delicate 
compliments. Unlike most young ladies who are accustomed to 
society, she blushed at the warmth of his tones, and perhaps felt a 
traitor in ber heart which seduced her thus to transgress against the 
dictates of womanly pride. Another lady had taken her seat at 
the instrument ; but se moved not from the side of the capti- 
vating Emma, and seemed glad of the opportunity of a more secret 
conference. Mrs. Lindsay now joined them, but she stopped only 
a moment, and regarding my friend with a look of kindness, and 
saying significantly, ‘ I leave you together,’ she left to perform the 
graces to other visitors. Emma Lindsay had but too surely engaged 
the affections of my young friend; and my anticipated enjoyment 
was quenched at the observation of his weakness. As the evening 
advanced, his brow occasionally became gloomy, and a sudden con- 
vulsion, the effect of a passing pang of conscience, would disturb 
his features. None, I believe, except myself, perceived these signs 
of remorse; but they indicated to me the conflict of passions 
lacerating his very soul. After such an abrupt burst of feeling, his 
countenance would again become placid, as a genial calm succeeds 
the tumult of the elements. 

“ The time was now arrived when it was proper to depart; and 
feeling that Harry would never discover this of himself, I made it 
known to him. He said, he would leave; but his heart hesitated 
to act, as a bird flutters round its nest, before it can gather courage 
enough to leave the tender objects of its affection. Assuming a 
gaiety which was not in my bosom, I caught his arm; and by 
employing gentle force, and conciliating mirth, I broke the link of 
his fascination, and we left. Not a word was uttered on our way 
home: he appeared occupied with his feelings, and I know not 
how to express those I felt. When we arrived at our lodgings, he 
threw himself upon the couch, and seemed to be torn by over- 
whelming agony. I ventured to offer consolation: ¢ Let me alone, 
Dick! let me alone,’ said he, ‘ ’tis the devil tempts me—he is 
struggling here,’ smiting his chest. ‘God! my heart will break!’ 
‘You are weak.’ ‘ Ay, ay, do not mock me—weak enough—I am 
a fool—fool!’ and he struck the ground violently with his foot. 
I waited until this outbreak of agony was subsided, and then 
approached him kindly, to quench his burning spirit. He, at first, 
listened to me, as if in a state of insensibility, and gave no signs of 
his consciousness of my discourse; but his attention gradually 
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awakened, and when I proposed to him that we should leave town 
together, he caught my hand nervously, and answered, ‘ We will! 
we will !—’tis better so.’ A calm now overspread his features, and 
we retired to rest. 

“‘ Here was a man, born with a noble soul, and qualified for 
great attempts, the sport of his violent passions, and bearing a body 
blasted by the internal heat with which it was endowed to maintain 
animation. The best gifts of heaven may be abused, and instead 
of administering to our benefit and honour, conducing to our dis- 
grace. Man makes evil what God made good. No one was more 
sensible of this than Harry Fielding, and no one was more fully 
aware, that the most suspicious restraint was necessary for the pro- 
per government of our passions: he even felt the necessity in his 
own case; but beauty threw temptations in his way, and his resolu- 
tion was not strong enough to resist. The flowers which pleasure 
strews around our path, are interspersed with briers; and when we 
— the gaudy blossom, we suffer from the rape thorn. The 

eauty of the flower fades, but the thorn rankles, and leaves an in- 
jury behind it, which may never be relieved. Let us look on plea- 
sure, but touch it not. While we are spectators of the gaiety of life, 
we may remain happy ; but if we yield to its seductive allurements, 
and engage in its service, danger certainly attends, and remorse will 
probably follow. Like the whirlpool on the Norwegian coast, if we 
allow ourselves to be caught within its eddy, the vortex will be too 
yowerful to retreat from, and we shall be hurried on, and engulphed 
in an abyss of destruction.” 

*¢ When the grey hairs begin to appear,”’ interrupted Ned, * what 
a prosaic dog a man becomes; he then thinks he has authority to 
teach morality to his friends: now, here’s moralising Dick, who has 
been in his day as great a rake as you will meet in Bond Street 
during the dogdays, and he, forsooth, puts on a grave look, and 
tells us with an air of sincerity, that a little pleasure is a very bad 
thing. I tell thee what, Dick, a man must finish a bottle of wine 
before he can know the flavour of the dregs: thou describest the 
bitter taste so well, that I suspect the cup of pleasure hath often 
made thee inebriate. Go preach, man, to young boys and old maids, 
and they will listen to thy wisdom: but I'll warrant now, if the 
Major had brought half a dozen of wine, instead of half a dozen of 
radishes, Dick Careless would not have been the last man to finish 
his bottle.” The Doctor said “ that good wine was a very good 
thing, for it was a very excellent restorative in fevers.” ‘* Yes,”’ 
said Subtle, a very good thing for fever of the body, but a very bad 
thing for fever of the mind; there a little sound morality is more 
refrigerant, and much more useful.” The Major did not make a 
remark, but simply nodded acquiescence to the Barrister’s two-sided 
argument; and we shrewdly suspect that he was balancing between 
the two opinions, for his liking for both was very well known to the 
club. Dick did not choose to make any reply to this charge of 
inconsistency, being doubtless in high dudgeon at the aspersion, but 
continued the tale. 

“My friend’s health rapidly became weaker, and the necessity 
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for change of air and scene was too apparent to allow us to remain 
any longer in town, and we consequently returned to the country, 
as soon as possible, without causing alarm to his friends. Our 
precautions were, however, useless, for his affectionate mother no 
sooner saw him, than she fell upon his shoulder, and said in a tone 
of deep affliction, ‘O Harry, how much thou art changed!’ His 
father who generally bore his sorrows with more stoicism, was not 
less moved ; for the son, on whom his soul had reposed, on whom 
his affections doated, bore the marks of premature decay imprinted 
on his face. It was a sorrowful hour for them: but they did not 
anticipate at this meeting the weight of woe that was to follow. 
Being his dearest friend, and the person whom he most trusted, I 
was invited to spend a few weeks with the family, in order to ad- 
minister to his health and comfort. I was happy in being thus 
associated with him, and hoped that in a short time his thoughts 
would be diverted from the scenes and persons which had engaged 
him in town, and that his peace of mind, and strength of body 
would thus be restored. But my expectations were never realised. 
‘* A few days after our return we were walking together in the 
garden, and being attired more carelessly than he generally was 
when in London, I was never before so much struck by his wretched 
appearance. His face was pale and chalky, his eyes projecting 
from their sunken sockets, and his lips bloodless. Grieved at his 
miserable state of health, I walked on in silence ; he seemed to be 
in a mental stupor, but in a moment he fell back upon me, sayin 
hurriedly, ** Charlotte, Charlotte, I cannot see her, never—never !” 
I feared his mind was wandering, but turning to the gate towards 
which he looked, I saw the lovely, the amiable, and benevolent 
Charlotte approaching us. I was as much astonished, and as little 
desirous of seeing her as my friend; but before we had time to 
escape, or even to collect our thoughts, the confiding girl stood be- 
fore us, and with an indescribable smile, both tender and sorrowful, 
she offered her hand to her lover. Harry seemed perfectly con- 
founded ; he did not acknowledge the proffered friendship, but 
stood for a moment aghast, and then bursting into frenzied exclama- 
tions, he turned away her hand. ‘I am a villain,’ he cried, ‘ per- 
jured—I have deceived thee, Ha! honour me not thus with thy 
hand,—’twill dishonour thee: chide me, scorn me, hate me, but,’— 
‘ Hush!" interrupted I, for I saw the cheek of the poor girl blanch, 
and her knees sink beneath her. I placed her head upon my 
shoulder, and bore her to an arbour close by; for an hysterical con- 
vulsion had already passed over her frame. Harry then approached 
us, and gazing upon the pallid cheek, and sobbing bosom, he burst 
into tears, and cried in a stifled tone ‘Poor soul! poor soul!’ 
’T was all he said ; but my heart vibrated to the thrilling sounds, and 
I never hear these simple words uttered, but I think of the scene in 
the garden, and hear again, in broken accents, my dear Harry say 
‘Poor soul!’ He had scarcely allowed the words to escape when 
he left us, and I did all in my power to restore the faculties of the 
innocent’ but suffering maiden.. As she lay there, and breathed 
convulsively, it seemed as if the body and the spirit were struggling 
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for separation, I fancied that I could hear words passing through 
her cold lips, and the injured soul alternately granting forgiveness, 
and demanding reparation. Every deep sigh smote my heart, and 
told a tale of sorrow ; and I gazed upon her, until my fancy had 
a her forth as the winged angel of judgment, hastening to the 
earth to inflict on sinning man, the retributive justice of heaven. 
Her eyes were closed ; she held a flaming sword in her hand; and 
she swept her way through thunder clouds, proclaiming, as she flew, 
‘ Justice is mine!’ but her eyes opened, and I saw that they were 
bedewed with tears, shed in mercy to the offender. 

‘*It appeared that when my friend left us, he returned to the 
house, and pleading some plausible excuse to his parents for a few 
days’ absence, he immediately repaired to town. Nothing was 
heard of him, for many months after his departure, until a letter 
dated from Brussels, informed his afflicted family that he had 
entered the army, and expected shortly to be engaged in the strug- 
gle that was then impending. It was a letter fal of the kindest 
sentiments, for as if conscious of the fate that tracked his steps, he 
appeared desirous of making peace with those whom he had wronged. 

is remembrances to Charlotte were accompanied with a deep 
sense of contrition, and with earnest supplications for forgiveness. 
Pardon had long been given, and now, when the unhappy maiden 
lay ona bed of sorrow, that pardon was fervently repeated. His 
father hoped that the discipline of the service might regulate his 
disordered mind, and its active duties supplant the remembrances 
of his former faults; but his mother was more anxious, and enter- 
tained suspicions that she should never see him more. Oftentimes 
did she weep in secret, and regret the ungovernable affections of 
her beloved child. 

‘** But the shock to the feelings of the mother, was not so great as 
that which shattered the bosom of the deceived maiden. She never 
looked gay after the scene in the garden; and that smile which, by 
a species of witchery, so often captivated the hearts of the wise and 
weak, the old and young, was for ever gone. Her low musical 
laughter was changed into sobs; and the voice which was never 
heard but to circulate wit and gaiety, was now silent. Her grief 
enervated her frame, and she was at last obliged to lay her — 
upon her pillow, and wait the result of her afflictions. ‘ Poor 
soul!’ more have wept for thy woe, than rejoiced in thy mirth ; 
and many a tender heart even at this time will weep for thee too. 
May the memory of the virtuous live, and benevolence pity her 
sorrows! Her sole consolation during her illness was to read the 
progress of the war, as reported in the daily papers; and when that 
glorious battle which finished a long series of campaigns was first 
rumoured, her anxiety was increased almost to delirium, for her 
adored Harry was in the field. The first day of that famous fight 

ssed without the expected intelligence, so did the second, but on 
the third, the gazette informed her, that her beloved Captain Harry 
Fielding was slain at the head of a charge of cavalry, while nobly 
exhorting bis men to deserve victory or death. The maiden shrieked 
when she read it, and fell back faint upon her pillow. As soon as 
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she recovered, she seized the paper, and her eyes wandered over 
the pages until they were fixed upon the spot; and then pointing 
eagerly to it, she said to those around her, ‘ Harry is dead! and 
they say he died nobly.—O yes, Harry’s soul was noble,—I could 
not have loved him else !’ and then she smiled, it was the old smile, 
dashed with a curl of melancholy,—‘I shall die too,’ she continued, 
‘and then I shall be in heaven with Harry ; they will not divide us 
there,—he will be all mine! Dear Harry! God bless you all,—I 
shall die soon, and Harry’—her voicesunk to a whisper; her eyes were 
fixed ; and the spirit of the lost maiden departed without a groan.” 


P.S. The Secretary is directed to state, in order to forestall 
judgment, that the foregoing paper was written expressly for the 
perusal of people of taste and feeling ; such as are the readers of 
the Monthly. 


a 


THE MANIAC. 
H. L. MANSEL, 


Ir was a gloomy prison-house, and drear, 

And fraught with horror to the sane man’s sight, 
Abode of Misery, and Want, and Fear 

And moonstruck wanderings, and the mental night 
Of those who saw not, as he deemed, aright ; 
Starting aside to idle visionings, 

Who scorned the actual, and fought the fight 

Of Mind against the world and worldly things, 


And lived a viewless life in their self-communings. 


And there were chains and fetters, and “ the shriek 
Of maniac gladness,” raving fearfully 

In strong convulsion, or perchance, more meek, 
The rayless laugh of gibbering idiocy ; 

And, to his vain conceit, the misery 

Of a mind not like his, a vision dim 

To his realities, a frenzied eye 

Whose sight mid vain imaginings did swim ; 

Such was its outward form thus drearisome to him. 
But to its denizen the changing roof 

Was shaped a thousandfold ; each pendent beam 
Was dressed in varied web from fancy’s woof 
Drawn multicolored ; every wall did seem 

Obedient to the shapings of his dream, 

Palace, or forest wild, or rustic lot, 

Or star-bespangled sky, to each the gleam 

Was some bright feature of his imaged cot ; 

Fair visionings ! albeit the world regards them not. 


And one hath grasped within his withered hand 
A broken staff, and with majestic air, 
Wieldeth the potent sceptre of command 
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And smiles upon his subjects, and whene’er 

The foot of prying visitant draws near 

His flashing eye is bright with phantasy ; 

Heedless of pity’s voice or mockery’s sneer, 

He looks around his grated cell, and “ See 

My palace vault,” he cries, “ sculptur’d with blazonry.’ 
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Another dreams of scenes of early love 

And by-gone joys, which drove his maddened brain 
To these wild ravings: in some pleasant grove 

He breathes aloud his plighted vows again ; 

All nature joys with him; the moon doth reign 
Above in queenly beauty; gentle rest 

Hath lulled the slumbering woods ; the very. chain 
Whose iron hold gripes through his fragile vest, 


Seems as his loved one’s arm, twining around his breast. 


Another through the maze of science strays, 
Made mad by too much learning ; and his eye 
To an imagined heaven with steadfast gaze 
And joyous glance is looking fixedly, 

For new-discovered worlds are rolling by, 

And nature’s mystic stores are fathoméd 

The lustrous crown of immortality 

In a world’s memories, doth gem his head, 
And o’er his placid brows a glorious halo shed. 


List to the battle cry! on barbéd steed 

A warrior rides o’e1 prostrate ranks of dead ; 
Around him heaps of vanquished foemen bleed, 
And victory’s eagle hovers o’er his head ; 

And ever, as the clank of fettered tread 

Or howl of frenzy from some distant cell 

Peals on his car, his clashing steel grows red 

Loud on his ear the clarion’s thunders swell, 

The victim's dying groan, the victor’s triumph-yell. 


There, all unheard by ears of mortal mould 

A poet pours the music of his song ; 

What heedeth he that worldly hearts be cold, 
That lying lips have done the minstrel wrong ? 
The plastic mind, his visioned worlds among 
Doth of itself, fane, altar, audience grant ; 
Himself the god that fires his glowing tongue, 

Of his own raptures only cognizant, 

Inspirer, and inspired, self-breathing Thymomant. 





And these are visions! yet the visionings 

Of faith’s assurance are not idle dreams ; 

He who beholds the river’s gushing springs 
Heeds not that others view its turbid streams. 
Whate’er the world of Thought’s creations deems, 
He feels their fulness on himself imprest, 

What is to him, he knows ; what to them seems, 
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Is the close secret of another’s breast, 
Which cannot trouble him, which haunteth not his rest. 


Yet there are those in whom the thought has made 
The blood run cold within them, thus to lie 
Cradled ’mid visions, whilst around them fade, 
Unheeded, earth, and earth's reality. 

And they have raised the supplicating eye 

And prayer of anguish, that their sense may stay, 
That the perception of the outward eye, 

Which herds in slavery, willing to obey 

The Lord of thousands more, may never pass away. 


Ye know not what ye ask! ye cannot throw 

Your line and plummet on the shoreless mind 
And mete it to its verge; ye cannot know : 
The secret thoughts, the workings undefined 
Of him whom men call mad ; ye cannot bind | 
His lips to utter what his raptures see ; i 
Seek ye the import of those words to find, | 
Which haply, while his trancéd mind may be : 


Wandering mid other worlds, he speaks unconsciously. 





Yon gibbering fool,—his language is not thine! 

Yon raving seer,—he speaketh not to thee ! 

His friends are those whom man cannot define— 

The imaged habitants of vacancy. 

Think’st thou the immortal mind is never free 

To prompt or act, save on the fleshly tongue ? 

“ Speak thou,” she cries, “ what word beseemeth thee, 
But not of me ;—the world will judge awrong.— 

Speak thine unmeaning things, thou sharest not my song.” 
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In the same pasture-ground two rills may glide, 
Their waters mixing not; whereof the one 

Is of a crystal sheen, but by its side 

Muddy and dark its brother may flow on. 

And that poor being whom ye loath and shun 
May own a mind with inborn worlds elate, 
Which, linked to clay by no communion, 

May brightly dream, may gloriously create, 
While the external sense is dark and desolate. 
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We are not single. There is born with us, 
To each and all, a circling atmosphere, 
Shrouding us as a garment, luminous, 
Making all things, as its own essence, clear, 
That come within its cincture ; we may here 
Mesh in the world, and it will heed our will, 
Subservient as it breathes that magic air, 
And we may fuse its dross with chymic skill, 
And bid the virgin ore flow forth in lucid rill, 


Our fathers worshipped at the fountain ‘head ; 
Why should their sons despise the limpid stream ? 
N. S.—VOL. II, Zz 
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Eros and Psyche aye with them were wed, in t 
Love and the soul, united. Do ye deem Not 
The bright foundation of this glorious dream ton 
Was based on aught external? that they knelt mor 
At visible shrines, when first in Fancy’s gleam, 100 | 
Offspring of mind, the imaged muses dwelt to | 
On fair Parnassus’ hill, unseen, but not unfelt ? enti 
But we have passed the bright ideal by, 7 ~ 
Clouding the mind, to satiate yet more ya 
The prurient longings of the fleshly eye ; ~ “ 
There is a venomous snake at our heart’s core | 
Gnawing our better selves ; we bow before = 
The form and fashion of the visible P re 
ace. Shapes of this outward world ; these we adore, 3 
+ Ae And cry, o’ermastered by the enslaving spell, . 
e Like Nebat’s son, “ Behold thy gods, O Israel.” 
We toil for that whose shaping is not ours, 
We bend before the outward beautiful : 
Unyielding child of independent powers, 
Wed to one substance ; and our eyes are dull We 
To that most sweet Parterre, whence we may cull true. 
What form we list for that whose form is nought his b 
In outward feature, shapeless, save the full nerve 
Maternal joyancy of teeming thought, 
Reflected in the frnit which she to life hath brought. 
He who hath loved no form of mortal birth 
May there create a fount of living joy: 
He who hath loved the loveliness of earth Ne 
May mentalise the object, not destroy ; im the 
May bid the mind its beauties rarify, Faust 
As the fair moon, when morning shineth bright, whic 
Rends not her crescent from the glowing sky, first 
But pales her present radiance to the sight, pa. 
Made one with the blue heaven in loveliness and light. 
COALITIONARY JOURNALS.* 
BY THE SYNCRETIST. 
I AM going, my gracious and inquisitive reader, to introduce myself to 
our especial patronage, under a new character, that of Journalist. 
any a part have I played in the motley tragi-comedy of London life— 
some admirably to my taste, in fact, cut out for me express, as Knowles’ 
Virginius for Macready; some, on the other hand, detestable as 
assafcetida, but thrust upon me nolens volens. This part of Journalist 
* We have before noticed in what manner our own ideas transcend the notions of By 
our Syncretic correspondent, inasmuch as we require an antecedent oneness where this g 
he is content with a consequent unity. In this, however, there is no opposition of in“ C 






view, but merely a subordination of the synthetic to the prothetic.—Epiror. 
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in the Monthly, however, “ likes me well,” as Hamlet says of his rapier- 
Not that I mean, by introducing this remarkably pointed word rapier, 
to imply even the remotest possibility of stabbing those best natured of 
mortal men, who read the Monthly, con lietu fronte. No; our’s is far 
woo loving and jovial a heart, too full of the “ milk of human kindness” 
to be capable of conceiving such fratricide. It would be crime as 
entirely unconscionable as Cain’s, who did the first murder, were we, 
in the pages of Apollo himself, to lift up our hand against our sworn 
and initiated brethren, as we call all those who write or read our pages. 
Long may our illuminated fraternity flourish, aye, by the name of Apollo, 
“the god of life and poesy and life,” whose jolly countenance is 
sparkling in our vignette. By Phoebus Apollo, we exclaim, esto 
perpetua. A gallant and right sociable fraternity is it—a grand lodge 
of literary freemasonry, in which our benignant Editor sits as Master 
Arch, with the star of the sun-god glittering on his forehead. 


Apollo presides at our table, 
His beams are brighter than wine ; 
We planets that are not able 
Without his help to shine. 


We are his merry fellow-craftsmen—merry and mellow, honest and 
true. We share his glory, and augment his blaze ; and when he sings 
his best songs, we lend him a chorus that perfectly astonishes the weak 
nerves of the watchmen. 


Then brave Apollo, arise, arise, 

With the stalworth bow and thy arrows bright, 
And scatter the hosts of darkness far, 

With thy glowing shafts of eternal light. 


Never doubt it, my boys, never doubt it. The going forth of Apollo 
in the shape of the Monthly, reminds me of the lines of Gothe’s Second 
Faust, which Bernays has so beautifully translated for us. Ask you 
which lines I mean ?—I will versify them for you, and shew you how the 
first genius of Germany describes “ the exceeding great noise which 


announces the approach of the sun :"’— 


‘¢ Hark! the trumpet blast of time, 
Sounding for a spirit’s hearing. 
Day is rising on our clime ; 
Phoebus gives his fire-steed cheering. 
Rocky gates of earth and sea 
Thunder back his jubilee. 
What a din the light is bringing ; 
How it clarions—how it rings ; 
Eyes are dazzling—ears are tingling 
With the sound that morning fliags. 
Slip into your flowery petals, 
All beneath the pearly dew ; 
Or wing your way to caves of metals, 
Hear it not —’twill deafen you!” 


By the by, I know not whether the German critics have noticed that 
this glorious passage of Gothe is borrowed from a startling paragraph 
in “ Cicero's Somnium Scipionis.” I will quote it:—“ What is that great 
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and delightful sound (asks Scipio of his ancestor’s ghost), which now 
fills my ears? It is that (replied he) which, being composed ‘of’ parts 
that are connected by unequal distances, and yet having determinate 
spaces between them, is produced by the impulse and motion of all the 
different orbs, which mixing the sharper with the deeper tones, form one 
general and varied harmony. This is called the music of the spheres, 
The ears of men, if struck with the full force of this sound, would be 
deafened by it, in the same manner as those who inhabit the places that 


_ are called Catadupa, where the Nile precipitates itself from the highest 


mountains, are deprived of their hearing by the greatness of the sound. 
But here the sound excited by the prodigious rapidity of the movement 
of the whole universe is so great, that the ears of men could not 
possibly bear it, any more than their eyes could bear the direct con- 
templation of the rays of the sun.” 

Such is the English of this notable passage, which I have translated 
for you, my ever-smiling lady-love. As for the men, those inconstant 
caitiffs, with whiskered cheeks, and chins of black barbarity, they may 
go to the Latin, and make the best of it- 

Now be it known to you, most peerless reader, to whom I would fain 
apply the Dauphin’s title, ‘‘ Serenissimus,” I, Journalist, intend to be 
astonishingly familiar with you. Believing you to be the most amiable 
creature alive, without a particle of malice or vice, perfectly saccharine 
and harmless as a dove, I shall fairly anatomise myself for your benefit, 
requiring no other compensation than the privilege of anatomising you. 
Thus, if you please, we will walk on together, feeding on the same food, 
and stirring to the same impulses, @ la Siamese twias; or as old 
Shakspere expresses the sentiment rather more poetically :— 


‘* Like as the double cherry seeming parted, 
Hath yet a union in partition.” 


I see no fun at all in undertaking to chronicle the dry events of the 
month, in a drier uniformity of common-places. No; if I were to do 
this, I should only be agonised to spin out the thrice-told tale, which 
you would be anxious to abridge, if not cut off like a Fate turned into a 
Fury. Thus I should put myself into imminent danger of illustrating 
that couplet in Hudibras :— 


‘“* The adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Was sung, but broke off in the middle.” 


No; I will take a surer way to please ; I will talk to you on paper, as I 
would if, after a glorious dinner, I had deposited you in your favorite 
arm-chair, with wine and nuts to match. Piquant our chit-chat shall be, 
and if possible, startling, for wonder is involuntary praise. In an easy 
style of sportive gossip, let us ventilate the most salient subjects of 
intellectual interest, as they emerge on the ocean-stream of society. If 
ever we can throw the electric flashes of genius, eloquence, or poetry, 
over the line of our arguments, so much the better. But, in general, 
let us be content with the cosey raillery and repartee, which unite the 
conviction of the heart with the smile of the lip. Ridentem dicere 
verum, quid vetat ? Nothing. 

First and foremost, let us briefly sketch the progress of that divine 
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catholicism, that syncretic and coalitionary policy, which I, in the Monthly 
Magazine so fearlessly support. I use the term divine in connexion 
with the terms syncretic and coalitionary, because they have an essential 
and indestructible connexion. Bossuet, in his celebrated work, entitled 
‘‘ The Politics of the Holy Scriptures ;” a work well worth translating 
into English, has indisputably proved our point. He shews that as God 
is the father of all his creatures, the Divine form of government is a 
paternal, patriarchal, and syncretic legislation, equally bountiful to the 
whole race, and philanthropic in the highest degree, without partiality. 
Such is the government of that God who causes his sun to shine and 
his rain to fall on the just and the unjust. Such was the primitive 
idea of the patriarchal power, and, as such, the fathers of the church 
used to speak of the domination of the patriarch of Rome. Too soon, 
however, that patriarch, forgetting the very essence of the patriarchal 
character, which is to diffuse paternal charities and benefits, and to 
enable others to diffuse them, began to assume those prerogatives 
exclusively to himself, which ought to have been freely imparted to the 
patriarchal emperors and kings. As Sir Robert Filmer, in his Patriarch, 
has fully proved, these emperors and kings should ever have been 
accounted the highest sacred and divine powers within their own 
dominions. That divine right of kings comprised the highest ecclesias- 
tical, no less than civil, authority within their own dominions. Every 
attempt, therefore, of the Roman Pontiff, to intrude his domination into 
that of the emperors, and kings, or supreme heads of Church and state 
within their own territories, has been fraught with horrible mischiefs. 
This fact is beautifully evinced by Rosetti, in his work on the ** Anti- 
papal Spirit existing in Europe previous to the Reformation.” He 
shews that Dante’s grand object in his Monarchia and Commedia, was 
to convince mankind that the Pope, by attempting to outstep his proper 
power, would cause his own ruin, and that of the different kingdoms of 
Europe. Thus (says Dante,) the Pope has no legitimate authority over 
the empire ; and his usurpation of it produces disorders, discords, and 
miseries. There is one passage in the Monarchia which corresponds 
precisely with this.—‘* Men are happy when there is unity of will among 
them ; but this cannot be in any empire unless there be one ruling will 
to which all the others submit; and to bring about this, there must be 
one prince whose will guides and governs all the rest.”’ Here we find 
one ruling will of the emperor, or supreme prince, within his empire, 
compared to that of God, the only Lord of heaven. The mystic writers 
of the time, usually addressed the emperor, who was anointed with 
chrism, as Christ the anointed ;—one is the bestower of an earthly, as 
the latter of an heavenly Paradise. (Vide Miss Ward's translation of 
Rosetti. Vol. I. p. 180.) 

Now, the argument that results in the mind of the syncretist, from 
such considerations as these, is this ; that since emperors and kings are 
supreme heads of Church and State within their own dominions, since 
they are invested by heaven with that divine and patriarchal character 
which is essentially superior to all ecclesiastical and civil powers in the 
empire, they are the proper centres of union, syncretism, and coalition 
_ for all sects and parties, be they Jews, Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
Tories, Whigs, or Radicals. Hence the idea of a coalitionary monarch 
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and government becomes practical, and may readily be reduced into 
practice, I rejoice to see that our youthful Queen has already caught a 
bright glimpse of this system of government; she aspires to a certain 
Catholicity and syncretism, in which the ablest Roman Catholics, as well 
as Protestants, are ready to support her. Thus a more radiant prospect 
of political coalition, harmony, and fair play is now opened, than we 
have witnessed for many years. And I doubt not the coalitionary prin- 
ciple, so strenuously advocated by Apollo, through good report and evil, 
will win the patronage of all fraternal truthsearchers, who would write 
down the abuses of sects, parties, schisms, and factions. 

The Monthly Magazine, in which at first I stood single and alone in 
supporting syncretic and coalitionary views, has now imbreathed a 
similar tone of thought and feeling into other metropolitan and pro- 
vincial periodicals. ‘They see that the reign of coalition and concord is 
about to commence. 

Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; and the days of mere sect 
and party administrations are numbered. In politics, a small token in 
high quarters is enough to indicate the great current of affairs. The 
Queen throws a straw into the air, and it shews us which way the wind 
blows. Happy are those prophetic spirits who can discern these signs 
of the times, and share in the glory of this great struggle between coali- 
tion and party, Our initiated brethren of the lodge are, by the very 


' principles of their order, inclined to defend those tendencies to union 


manifested in the political arena. They have always striven like gal- 
lant pacificators to mitigate the absurd asperities of sectarians and parti- 
sans. They have, in all ages, shewn up the ridiculous hallucinations 
which have betrayed schismatics and factionaries into the supposition 
that they were the only men. If these boobies tell us that they are the 
people, and that wisdom shall die with them, we quote the other para- 
graph of the text, and tell them that we have understanding as well as 
they, and are not a whit inferior to them. To all such cowards and eaves- 
droppers, we merely say, pax vobiscum, and then kick them down stairs. 

We shall hereafter have fitter opportunities of shewing the Divine 
origin and nature of the principle of Catholicity or universal truth. We 
shall be able to trace its illuminating influences in the Jewish and 
Christian churches, and relate how the inspired writers, and those illus- 
trious fathers, Philo-Judeus and Origen, urgently enforced it. We 
shall be able to trace its developments among the Platonic schools of 
Greece and Rome, and bring the testimonies of Plutarch and Cicero, 
those noble syncretists, to our support. ‘lhe further progress of the 
same principles of Catholicity will become more marked at the revival of 
letters. Bessarion, Mirandola, Reuchlin, Erasmus, and Vives, were all 
syncretists, coalitionists, and eclectics, who endeavoured to produce 

ce and harmony among conflicting sects and parties. They were 
followed by Cassander, Vicelius, Calixtus, Grotius, Burigni, Leibnitz, 
Bossuet, Selden, Wake, and Cane. The same Catholic principle of 
general syncretism and coalition was subsequently displayed in Germany, 
by Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, Fitch, Starch, and the writers of the famous 
Concordia. 

Since then many Catholic and syncretic spirits have supported the 
cause of coalition in France and England, as Constant, Guizot, Charles 
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Butler, Coleridge, and their followers. There now exists a large and 
increasing body of coalitionary truth-searchers in this empire, who have 
long felt the want of a leading and influential periodical to unfold their 
views. These gentlemen agree in this broad principle, that truth is 
essentially Catholic and universal ; and they seek, as far as possible, to 
remodel its entire and perfect form, by re-uniting its scattered members. 
They therefore occupy the same lofty, unassailable, and independent 
ground of Catholicism, which has been hallowed by the inspired writers, 
and dignified by such men as Philo-Origen, Cicero, Mirandola, Erasmus, 
Vives, Cassander, Calixtus, Grotius, Bossuet, Leibnitz, and Selden. 
Such has been the grand design of these Catholic truth-searchers, who, 
at different periods, have been termed Syncretists, Unionists, Coalition- 
ists, Concordiasts, Eclectics, and Latitudinarians. All .these have en- 
deavoured to promote Catholicity and union, as opposed to sectarianism 
and division. In proportion as they succeed in establishing the essential 
Catholicity of truth, and shew that it is shared in different degrees, 
among all sects and parties, in that proportion do they produce coalition 
and harmony among those sects and parties that now quarrel because of 
their exclusiveness. By advocating this divine principle cf union and 
coalition among sects and parties, they will strengthen the throne and 
aggrandise the empire ; for union is the element of strength, and division 
the source of debility. Hence the importance of evincing “ how goodly 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unison.” Hence the | 
importance of “ preserving the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
just because a kingdom divided against itself must necessarily fall, and 
because those that bite and devour one another, must be reciprocally 
consumed. 

Our Apollo, therefore, will steadily advocate the spirit of union, 
coalition, mutual charity and concession, among the Jews, Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Conformists, and Nonconformists, that cempose 
the British empire. Seeking the chief good of the whole, and even recol- 
lecting that the chief good of the whole is the chief good of all its compo- 
nent parts. The Monthly will do full justice to the merits, rights, and 
interests of all sects and parties; at the same time freely censuring 
their several errors and abuses. The Monthly, therefore, will become a 
luminous centre, to which truly Catholic and coalitionary spirits will 
converge. It will be especially valuable to the community of free minds 
that seek a legitimate arena for the display of their moral energies. 
It will present them with the fulcrum and point d’appui, which will sup- 
port the lever of their intelligence, and enable it to move the world. 

Our Apollo receives, with especial favour, the communications of 
those loftier spirits of literature, who write as the Amateurs of Truth, 
and with a con amore eloquence plead the best interests of philanthropy 
and patriotism. Such men will feel that virtue and genius are their own 
exceeding great rewards, and prefer their pure and eternal recompence to 
those mere secular emoluments, for which too many literati, that might 
otherwise rise to permanent fame, now barter their venal sophistries— 
verba et iras locant. 

The Monthly will support its own Catholic, conciliatory, and non- 
sectarian principles, by confirmations and illustrations derived from all 
quarters, as steadily and resolutely as other established periodicals urge 
their several sectarian and party views. 
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I trust a better spirit is beginning to breathe over society. I see the 
signs of this approaching amelioration in many of the periodicals of the 

y; and new ones will probably arise, which will carry forward the 
human mind by nobler means to nobler ends. As an example of this, 
I will just quote a passage from a periodical which some gentlemen of 
high talent intend to publish under the title of Aurora :— 

“ Before the dawning of this intellectual Aurora, its conductors, (we 
quote their words) are desirous to disseminate their reasons for seeking 
to establish a new periodical at a time when the press teems with publi- 
cations of every possible variety; they are proud that the walks of 
literature and amusement are so advantageously pre-occupied, and they 
witness with heartfelt satisfaction, that the periodical works of the day 
are in accordance with the intellect and spirit of the time. Poetry 
springs up in the workshop of the artisan :—Science comes to us decorated 
with flowers, and a multitude of literary productions are now in active 
requisition, where, but a few short years ago, one or two only could 
maintain a difficult existence. They feel, however, that too much of the 
giant power wielded by the press, is devoted merely to amusement ; 
broad sheets are wafted from pole to pole, whose whole object seems to 
be the decoration of life’s thorny path with flowers, or a strewing of 
roses over the wild waste of existence, diffusing a momentary glow 
of beauty and freshness, which must soon fade into the pallid hues of 
death. 

* We would present a nobler tribute to the intellect of man.—We 
would set up a monument worthy of his higher and loftier aspirations,— 
a work that shall be in accordance with him whose spirit yearns after 
immortality,—some periodical emanation from the day-springs of living 
Genius that shall go forth a herald of The Truth, seeking to advance 
Knowledge, Civilization, and Happiness—to diffuse a higher culture over 
the wild field of mind--to supply germs of thought and reflection, and 
to be a monument to the talent of the age—as a lighthouse amidst the 
storms and contentions of public opinions, warning men against error, 
and holding up to all ages, all classes, and all opinions, an intellectual 
Beacon Light, whose whole object shall be to guide men in the pursuit 
of ‘Truth. 

“ Such a work will be ‘ The Aurora,’ a Literary Magazine, emanating 
from the might-fountains of Intellect and Genius, bearing on its pages 
the imprint of everlasting truth—the burning energies of the unfettered 
soul, and the enthusiastic out-pourings of the ardent and enlightened 
mind. In short, the Aurora will be a Literary Luminary, irradiating 
the earth with its lustre, even as its ethereal namesake diffuses a heavenly 
brightness over the cerulean realms above. 

“ The Aurora will be of no party—bound by no fetters—tied to no 
friends—linked to no prejudices. It will stand insulated and majestic, 
in advance of, rather than behind the spirit of the age, seeking univer- 
sally to make men wiser, better, and happier. Its pages will be open 
to the advocacy of truth—the investigation of mental and physical 
science—the examination of measures and principles without a thought 
to the party whence they spring, or the power that upholds them. It 
will diffuse around it the gorgeous imagery of fiction—the soul-inspired 
effusions of brilliant and energetic poetry, or the deep musings of 
wanderers around the fount of song. It will seek for the highest and 
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most rational criticism, leoking to intrinsic merit, rather than the current 
of popular applause, or the prejudices of popular opinion ; seeking in all 
things to gratify as well as to enlighten, to give the vivid tints and 
splendid colours of the Aurora as well as its dazzling and majestic light. 

‘‘ The conductors of this work are of opinion, that the advancement 
of mankind in civilisation has been attended with the most promising 
results: the intellect of the human race progresses; mind asserts its 
mastery over matter; powers, both rational and physical, become 
developed as the mind becomes fitted to receive them; and, above all, 
Religion and a spirit of Practical Christianity become wider spread as 
their Doctrines become better known and appreciated. To all those who 
are interested in the progress of the moral and intellectual being— the 
warfare of the spiritual against the animal ; to all searchers into the 
philosophy of the mind, The Aurora will be as a day-star pointing unto 
Truth; thus, while the world is agitated with conflicting opinions, and 
the human mind perplexed with anxiety and doubt, the Aurora will 
appear as a friend and a monitor, seeking alone to investigate and arrive 
at a higher and more exalted state of being.” 

Such, O most sagacious, knowing, and placable of critics, are the 
words of this singular prospectus, which has attracted the credence of 
the esoteric adepts, the censure of the oi wodAo, and the astonishment 
of all. In relation to it we shall cite a passage from a French philosopher, 
quoted by Mr. Murphy, the arch-prophet of weatherology,—* Si ces 
pensées ne plaisent’é personne, elles pourront n’étre que mauvaises : mais 
je les tiens pour détestables si elles plaisent 4 tout le monde.” 

So much by way of exordium. Let me now proceed to the illustration 
of our text. That text frequently contains the word Catholicity. If 
my readers ask what I mean by Cutholicity? I answer, no more or less 
than universality, which is its English synonym. Let it be plainly 
understood once for all, that we generally use the word catholicism in 
this its original and classical sense. To our thinking the word 
catholicism implies that doctrine of divine and universal truth which 
has been ever cherished by the catholic and universal church in Heaven 
and earth; that truth, which is the delight of “the spirits of just men 
made perfect,” gathered from ages and nations, and confirmed by the 
great current of judicious decisions. It is this catholicism to which 
Lord Bacon alludes, when he says, “ In religion is it safest to follow the 
great wheel of the Church.” He means of that church universal, that 
ecclesia in ecclesia, which spiritually exists amid all particular churches. 
It is this catholicism to which Selden has given us this exact direction,— 
“ He that avoids the disputing levity of the sceptics, yet, being able, 
takes to himself their liberty of enquiry, is in the only way;that, in all 
kinds of studies, leads and lies open even to the sanctuary of truth ; 
while others that are servile to common opinion and vulgar suppositions, 
can rarely hope to be admitted nearer than into the bare court of her 
temple, which too speciously often counterfeits her inmost sanctuary.”’ 

We may sometimes apply this epithet, catholic, to universal truth- 
searchers among various religious sects, be they Jews, Papists, Protes- 
tants, Conformists, or Nonconformists, but we can only apply it to 
them in a complimentary and secondary sense ; for the true catholicity 
diminishes exactly in the same ratio as sectarianism increases. When- 
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ever we can, with any decent adherence to truth, compliment a man by 
this’ august epithet—catholic, we do so; but this is always with such 
drawbacks and deductions as his own one-sidedness and partiality 
demand. It is clear, for instance, that the relative catholicity of those 
Jews, Papists, Protestants, Tories, Whigs, Radicals, &c., must be very 
minute, who are always insisting on the dogmas of their particular sect 
or party, schism or faction, and hurling the anathemas of damnation on 
all their antagonists. 

Such is the design of Apollo, in the pages of which, the friends of 
Coleridge will unfold their views. It will endeavour to assume the 
loftiest position which a periodical can occupy, as the organ of divine and 
universal truth. In attempting to evolve that truth, it will elucidate the 
highest and most recondite branches of that heaven-revealed theology, 
that catholic and universal divinity, which all churches, Jewish, Roman, 
Catholic and Protestant, share in different degrees of intensity and 
purity. It will illustrate what is true and admirable in each, with as 
little as possible of the sectarian prejudice and one-sidedness which is so 
often lamented in many religious publications. 

Apollo will likewise be especially sedulous to elucidate the grand 
science of Theosophy so called. ‘This Theosophy is the adytal science 
of lodges of initiation, ancient and modern. It stands exactly between 
the ecclesiastical sciences of the Church, and the scholastic philosophy 
of the schools. It is the appropriate generic name of that vast body of 
learning which comprises freemasonry, mythology, pneumatology, 
hieroglyphics, astrology, alchemy and all the occult and mystical 
sciences and arts that have been cultivated in lodges of initiation. This 
range of theosophic learning occupies about a third of all the books 
which have ever been written. A familiarity with it is absolutely 
necessary to unfold many of the doctrines of Church theology which is 
above it, and scholastic philosophy which is below it. Yet since the 
date of the famous Theosophic transactions, to which Cudworth, More, 
Rust, and Glanville contributed, little has been done for ‘Theosophy in 
this nation. That noble branch of it which is entitled Freemasonry, has 
been more fortunate, in being illustrated by excellent scholars, such as 
Ramsay, and Oliver, and several of the writers in the Freemasonic 
Magazine. Still, however, much remains to be effected in elucidating 
the sciences of initiation, connected as they are with the entire history 
of literature. There are many portions of the occult sciences as 
admirable and radiant as there are other things atrocious and horrible. 

In politics, as I have already asserted, I shall steadily support the 
syncretic and coalitionary course which Guizot has adopted in France. 
I shall do so because I believe that the only true conservatism— 
that conservatism which alone can preserve the glories of the British 
empire, will consist in the coalitionary administrations of our worthiest 
and wisest statesmen, selected for their real respectability and experience, 
from all sects and parties. 1 should rejoice to see such men as the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Clifford, Lord Shrewsbury, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Brougham, Lord Stanley and Lord 
John Russell, form a strong coalitionary administration which alone can 
stand in times like these. Such men are essentially too noble and too 
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great for party. They wrong themselves, they wrong their country, by 
following the example of the statesman, 


Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 


All parties have their several merits and defects, which in case of a 
wise coalition might be harmonised to patriotic concord ; in which even 
the lowest notes would not be without use. But by the present parti- 
santic and divisional policy, so powerfully condemned by all grave 
authorities, these constituent elements of a representative administration 
are separated and antagonised. Hence, the unnumbered mischiefs that 
attend the progress, schisms, and factions in our land, and the endless 
jealousies and recriminations that are worthy of the infernal regions. 

For my part, I will likewise strive to support my principles in reference 
to jurisprudence ; and the legal reforms which have become so intensely 
necessary. I will freely discuss the most interesting topics of science, 
literature, and the arts, as they emerge upon the tide of times. 

It is indeed a bold undertaking for any one periodical to assume so 
lofty and so wide a sphere of intellectual agency—for any one periodical 
to embrace all those questions of the Church, the lodge, ‘and the schools 
of philosophy, science literature and art, which are so ably discussed in 
many periodicals of a more partial character. 

But bold as the undertaking may be, I shall endeavour, if well sup- 
ported, to do justice to my design and purpose. In doing so I rather 
seek to enter into fair competition and generous emulation with contem- 
porary periodicals than indulge any hostile or pitiful animosity. This 
sentiment, | know I shall certainly find reciprocated by all those 
scholars best worthy of the name who conduct the periodical press. 
Such men are too conversant with the first principle of honour; “ do as 
you would be done by,” as the proverb expresses it; aye, and too noble- 
minded to monopolise the prizes that should be open to all fair candi- 
dates. With such spirits I love to encounter, “ and will this brother’s 
wager frankly pay.” 

It is therefore without one spark of hostility, that I would now 
emulate the example of the brilliant periodicals, whose talents I have 
always admired, and to whose pages I have so often contributed, If 
ever I am obliged to censure these old friends whom I would rather 
praise, it shall be done with a kindly recollection of Othello’s rule, 
“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” As to the rest, 
who shall be nameless, I expect my full share of abuse from those 
who excell in nothing so much as in slandering the works they cannot 
rival. We hope that the spirit of Apollo is not to be quenched by any 
such extinguishers as theirs. 

For myself, I have not the slightest fear of the result of such coalition- 
ary policy. If I find any thing invincibly proved by Erasmus, Grotius, 
and Paley, it is this general principle—that truth is surest to triumph 
where she has fair play and open field. I believe that true religion will 
flourish in proportion as Jews, papists, and protestants are placed on the 
same equal privileges ; and that true policy will gain ground in propor- 
tion, as Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, are treated generously and impar- 
tially. I have this full confidence, that truth is strongest and must 
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prevail, but then she must have an open arena, where her champions 
may meet their antagonists on level ground. Her genuine knights ask 
nothing else, they scorn to take the advantages that befit the sneaking 
coward. If by such dastardly means they were to get their antagonist 
under, or keep him under, their victory would be little better than 
defeat. They take a nobler view of their cause, and pay it a finer 
compliment ; they are not afraid to trust it, for it is the cause of God 
and heaven. Like the freeborn son of chivalry, they would fight a 
gallant battle, sans peur et sans reproche. Far from dreading the 
strength of their opponents, they rejoice in it because they are sensitive 
of what Scott has termed 


The deep stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 


It has been the hardest task of truth-searchers to infuse this glorious 
confidence into the minds of men. We shew by incessant illustrations, 
magna est veritas et prevalebit, but the people will not believe it. It is 
well that the heroic champions of religion and liberty were not thus 
afraid to trust the truth. They sought that equal competition which 
our contemporaries so morbidly dread. They would not annihilate 
the divine omnipotence of their cause, by identifying it with the arm of 
flesh. They abhorred exclusiveness, because they knew that in propor- 
tion as men attempt monopoly they insure ruin. It was in the grandest 
science of eternal morals that Adam Smith discovered this great prin- 
ciple of catholicity, which he applied so triumphantly to trade and com- 
merce. He shewed that monopolists were not only the enemies of their 
country, but of themselves, because they gradually excited external an- 
tagonism, while they boasted internal unity. The fact has confirmed 
his theory, and monopoly after monopoly has been abolished according 
to his prediction, though no one would believe him in his day and gene- 
ration. 

And so it will be yet in the augustest affairs of British government. 
From the very throne of majesty, a system of equal patronage is begin- 
ning to extend as from a centre of light, to the murkiest circumferences 
of sectarianism. We depicted long ago, the irresistible necessity of 
national instincts, and national wants, which still urges forward the re- 
splendent catastrophe. Its advocates are obedient to a far greater law 
than they violate; they promote the universal interests of philanthropy 
and patriotism, though they may offend schismatic prejudices. They 
seek to encourage and foster all honourable and useful establishments, 
while they would deprive exclusive institutions of their exclusiveness. 

A great number of British writers are gradually making an approxi- 
mation to the Catholic and Syncretic policy, which is alike benignant to 
Jews, papists, and protestants. I see its indications in the better-in- 
formed portion of the Roman Catholics. O’Croly, the Dublin Review, 
and the Catholic Magazine, have exhibited symptoms of this liberal 
spirit. I see similar indications among the Oxford Divines, in the 
British Magazine, and their other organs. I see indications of it in 
Mr. Noel's Low Church Party, and the City Mission and Religious 
Tract Societies. I see it in the recent Prize Essay, entitled Schism, 
which deserves a more extended notice, I see it in many Dissenting 
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publications, as Harris's Union, and other similar works of great talent. 
I see it in an eccentric periodical of much merit, entitled the Inquirer, 
representing the views of the Reformed Quakers, and the Providentialists 
or Plymouth Brethren, an extraordinary and rapidly increasing sect. 
And we see it among the Unitarian publications, especially those of the 
American Channing. 

Such are the symptoms of advancing Syncretism. Most of these 
advocates, however, seem afraid to carry out their own principles of 
Union into its legitimate consequences. They want a catholicism, which 
shall still be sectarian. They ask for a universalism, which shall still 
leave their favourite party predominant, They seek to destroy all the 
monopolies of their antagonists, but to hug and lick their own in 
inviolable safety. For me, I agree with the Satyr in the fable, and 
rather suspect men who blow hot and cold with one breath. If the 
principle of Union and Catholicity be a sound principle, the further we 
follow out its legitimate deductions the better. By granting the truth 
of the principle of Unionism, and then shrinking from its inevitable 
conclusions, men only make themselves ridiculous. If the theory of 
free trade is to be allowed in religion and politics, as well as in commerce, 
then do away with monopolies. If fair play and equal favour is to be 
the order of the day, then all exclusive institutions must run their chance 
with the rest. 

In this consideration lies the nucleus of all the real difficulties that 
beset our cabinet. By the syncretic and coalitionary system alone will 
our political forces ever gravitate to their approximate equilibrium, and 
induce harmony, peace and prosperity. Nothing short of this will ever 
reach the essential causes of discord, faction and sedition. It has been 
by the narrow, short-sighted and one-sided jurisprudence of several 
partisantic administrations that our friends have been cooled, and our 
enemies heated. In accordance with this mutilated sophistry, England 
has swallowed Ireland, and has never succeeded in digesting her. 
Hine ille lacryme. Dawn, dawn, O blessed day, when, to use old 
Spenser’s words, ‘‘ The land that, on account of its angryness, was 
wont to be called Ireland, shall become the land of concord and tran- 
quillity !” The foregoing remarks apply with equal force to our foreign 
colonies. But the ghost of Dr. Johnson is even now whispering in my 
ear, “ All things that have a conclusion must be brought to a ter- 
mination.” I must therefore add to the number of conclusions in which 
nothing is concluded, and adjourn the debate till—“ I don’t know 
when.” 


ALERIST. 
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THE SECOND PART OF GOTHE’S FAUST. 


TRANSLATED INTO RHYTHMICAL PROSE BY LEOPOLD J. BERNAYS. 


(Continued from page 93.) 





Fourtu Act. 


A HIGH RIDGE OF MOUNTAINS; 


Bold, rugged, rocky summits. A cloud passes over, leans against the 
rock, and sinks down on a projecting flat. It divides. 


Faust (steps forth). 
Beholding deepest solitude beneath my feet, 
I step, full thoughtfully, upon this summits ridge, 
Leaving my cloud-made chariot-frame, which gently me 
In cheerful days o’er land and ocean carried has. 
Slowly, not scattered like to dust, it parts from me. 
To the East the mass is striving in its rolling march; 
Wondering, astounded, strives the e eye to follow it. 
Wandering and waving, changing, it divides itself. 
Yet it will take a shape. My eye deceives me not ! 
On sun-enlightened pillows laid all gloriously, 
Indeed gigantic, lies a godlike woman-form. 
Isee! Like Juno, Leda, or fair Helena, 
How lovely, yet majestic, in my sight it waves. 
Ah! now it changes! Formless, broad, and towering up. 
It in the East reposes, like the glaciers far, 
And of swift life the mighty import mirrors bright. 
Yet hovers round me still a cloud-streak, tender, light, 
Round breast and forehead, cheering, cool, and tenderly. 
Now light and slow, it riseth high and higher still, 
And draws together. Cheats me an enrapturing form, 
As a most youthful, long-desired, and highest good ? 
Gush up the earliest treasures of the inmost soul, 
Aurora’s love, of easy flight, it shows to me, 
The quick-receivéd glance, the first, scarce understood, 
Which, firm preservéd, shone above all treasure else. 
Like spirit-beauty riseth up the lovely form, 
Disperseth not, but riseth to the heavens above, 
And with it forth it draws my soul’s best part away. 


(A seven-league boot stamps down.—Another follows immediately.— 
Mephistopheles descends.—The boots stride hastily onwards.) 


Mephistopheles. 


At last I call that well stepped forward, 
But tell me now what whim is this, 
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That ’midst such horror you've descended, 

Amid these fearful yawning stones ? 

I know it well, though not on this position, 

Here properly of hell there was the bottom. 


Faust. It never fails you in your foolish legends, 
The like again to utter you're beginning. 


Mephistopheles (seriously). 
When God the Lord—the reason well I know— 
To depths the lowest us from Heaven banished, 
There, where in central glow, around—around 
A fire eternal burned with constant flaming, 
We found, by the too great illumination, 
We were in squeezed, unpleasant situation. 
The devils all began to cough together, 
And spit both at the top and at the bottom, 
And hell swelled out with pitchy stink and acid. 
That gave a gas! That grew at last enormous, 
So that full soon the smooth crust of the countries, 
Thick as it was, was burst and cracked asunder, 
Now at the other extremity we have it, 
That now is top which formerly was bottom. 
On this too now they ground all proper doctrine, 
To turn the bottom-most into the top-most. 
For we escaped the hot and slavish cave 
Into the ruling of the wide free air. 
An evident mystery which was well preserved, 
And only lately to the folk revealed. * 


Faust. 
Rock masses still to me are nobly dumb : 
Wherefore and whence it comes I never ask ? 
When nature in herself, herself had founded, 
Then hath she rounded off this earth-ball purely, 
In summits, and abysses too, rejoicing, 
Rock upon rock, and mount on mount upheaping ; 
The hills at length conveniently she fashioned, 
With gentle march she softened them to valleys. 
Then it was green and grew, and for rejoicing 
She needeth not your mad and foolish spouting. 


Mephistopheles. 
So say ye! clear as day it seems to you ; 
Yet knows he better who was present there. 
I was below, when still beneath there, seething, 
Swelled the abyss, and streaming poured out flames ; 
When Moloch’s hammer, mount to mountain forging 
The rocky ruins to the distance struck. 
Yet stiffens earth with strange and mighty masses ; 





* Ephesians vi. 12. 
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Who can give reasons for such hurling might ? 
Philosophers,—they cannot understand it: 
There lies the rock, and we must leave it lying, 
We have already thought ourselves to shame. 
The faithful vulgar only comprehend, 

Nor are disturbéd in their comprehension. 
Long time their wisdom has been ripe. 

A wonder ’tis—and Satan then is honoured. 
On his faith-crutches limps along my wand’rer, 
To devil’s mountains and to devil's bridges. 


Faust. 


We must respect it too, as worth attention 
To see how nature ’s looked upon by devils. 


Mephistopheles. 


What is't to me! Be nature what she will; 

’Tis a point of honour: there the devil was ! 

We are the folk, the mighty to attain to, 

Tumult, and force, and madness: see the sign of it !— 
Yet that at last I may speak out quite clearly. 

Did nothing on our upper surface please thee ? 

Thou overlook’dst in distances unmeasured, 

“ The kingdoms of the world and all their glory.”’* 
And yet, insatiate as thou art, 

Didst thou experience no joy ? 


Faust. 


Yet something mighty drew me on. 
Guess it ! 


Oh! that shall soon be done: 

I would a capital like this select, 

With burgher-feeding rubbish in the midst, 
Crook-narrow lanes, and peaked gables, 

A little market, cabbage, turnips, onions ; 
Shambles where blue-bottles inhabit 

Upon the well fed meats to batten ; 

There wouldst thou find at every time, 

For certain, stink and action too. 

And then wide squares and streets the broadest 
Take to themselves the chief appearance ; 
And lastly by no gates confined 

Suburbs extended boundlessly. 

In chariots there I'd take my pleasure 

In noisy backward, forward rattling, 
Eternal hither, thither running, 

In scattered antlike heaps and swarming. 
And whether I went in coach or horseback, 





* Matt. iv. 
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Of all I always seemed the centre 
By hundred thousands honoured. 


Faust. Such things as these can ne’er content me! 
We joy to see that men increase, 
In their own fashion live in comfort, 
While they instruct themselves and polish ; 
And still we only nourish rebels. 


Mephistopheles. 
Then would I build, grand, self-sufficing, 
A pleasure-hall near some fair spot. 
Wood, hill and valley, meadows, field, 
All into noble gardens made. 
With velvet lawns and walls all verdant, 
Straight walks and shades by art preparéd, 
And cascades joined from rock to rock, 
And water-jets of every kind ; 
Majestic there it soars, while at the edges 
{n thousand trifling streams it hisses, gushes. 
And then would I prepare for fairest ladies 
A quiet and retired cottage ; 
There would I while away the boundless time 
In charming sociable solitude. 
Ladies I say—ladies ; for once for all 


As plural only of the fair I think. 
Faust. Sardanapalus ! Modern—bad! 


Mephistopheles. 
Pray, might one guess whereto thou strivest ¢ 
It doubtless daring was and brave. 
Since thou to the moon by so much nearer hover'dst, 


Thy choice perhaps hath led thee there ? 


Faust. Not so! For in this earthly ball 
There still is room for mighty actions. 
Some wondrous thing shall be accomplished, 
I felt for daring labour strength. 


Mephistopheles. 
And thus report then wilt thou merit : 
We see from heroines thou comest. 


Faust. I shall gain power and property ! 
The deed is all and nothing is the fame. 


Mephistopheles. 
And yet there will be some day poets, 
To tell posterity thy splendour, 
Through folly, folly to enkindle. 
N.S.—VOL. LI. BB 
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Faust. Nothing of all to thee is given, 

What knowest thou what man desires ? 
Thine adverse being, bitter, sharp, 
What knows it of what man has need ? 









Mephistopheles. 
Let it be done then as thou willest ! 
With the fulfilment of thy whims entrust me. 







Faust. My eye was fixed upon the lofty ocean ; 

And up it swelled sea upon sea up-piling. 

And then it sank and shook its mighty billows, 
Of the flat shore the broadness to encounter. 
It grieved me much; as arrogance 

Into unpleasant feelings turns, 

Through blood when roused passionately, 

The spirit free, which prizes every right. 

I thought it chance and gave a keener look, 
The billow stood and then rolled back again, 
And from the proudly gained goal withdrew ;— 
The hour comes, and it repeats the game. 














Mephistopheles (to the spectators). 
From this there’s nothing new for me to gather, 
I have known this already for some ages. 







Faust (passionately continues). 
Onward it creeps in many a thousand places, 
Barren itself, its barrenness to scatter ; 
It swells, increases, rolls and passes o’er 
Of the waste tract the unpleasant rude domain. 
There power-inspired billow rules on billow, 
And then retreats and nothing is accomplished, 
Which to despair could drive me and to anguish ! 
Purposeless might of elements unbridled ! 
There dares my spirit’s self to soar above thee, 
There would I combat, this would gladly vanquish. 
And possible it is: howe’er it flood 
Yet every hill it cringeth passing by ; 
However haughtily it lift its billows 
A petty hillock proudly stands against it, 
A petty deep with might can drag it down. 
Then quick my spirit thought of plan on plan ; 
Gain for thyself the costly, dear enjoyment 
To shut out from the shore the lordly ocean, 
The boundaries of the moist deep to narrow 
And inward far into itself to drive it. 
From step to step I could the whole determine, 
That is my will, now dare thou it to further ! 


(Drums and warlike music behind the spectators, from the distance 
proceeding from the right hand, ) 
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Mephistopheles. 
How easy ‘tis !—Hear’st thou the drums afar ? 


Faust. What, war again! The wise hear it not willingly. 


Mephistopheles. 
In peace or war the care must still be prudent, 
From each occurrence to derive advantage. 
We watch, we mark for every favouring time ; 
Here’s opportunity ; now seize it, Faust. 


Faust. Spare me, I pray you now, such riddling stuff ! 
Now tell me short, what ist? Explain thyself. 


Mephistopheles. 
Nothing was hidden from me in my progress, 
In mighty cares the emperor good is wavering, 
Thou know’st him. When we gave to him amusement, 
And when into his hand we played false riches, 
Then the whole earth to him was cheap. 
For while yet young, the throne he gained, 
Then made this faulty resolution, 
That it would very well agree, 
And was desirable and good, 
To govern and to take his pleasure. 


A mighty error. He who would command, 
Must find his happiness but in commanding. 
His breast must be of mighty willing full, 

Yet what he wills, no man must dare to fathom. 
That which he whispers in the true one’s ear, 
That is performed, astonished is the world. 

So will he be, the highest still of all, 

And worthiest ; for pleasure common makes. 


Mephistopheles. 
Such is he not! He pleased himself, and how ? 
Meantime the kingdom fell to anarchy, 
Where great and small opposing ever combated ; 
Brother chased brother and him slaughteréd, 
Castle ’gainst castle, town, too, against town, 
Guilds ’gainst nobility had feuds, 
Bishops with chapters, congregations, 
Foes all you saw were to each other. 
Death in the churches, and assassination, 
Merchant and wanderer at the gates were murdered, 
Their boldness grew, nor grew to small extent ; 
To live was to defend oneself—and thus it went. 


Faust, It went, it limped, it fell, again it rose, 
Then overbalanced and rolled in a heap. 


Mephistopheles. ' 
And no one needed to blame this condition, 
For each one could and each one would be some one ; 
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The smallest would be thought complete ; 

Yet for the best at last it bad became, 

The powerful ones stood up with might 

And said ; he shall be Lord who brings us peace ; M 
The emperor cannot, will not; let us choose then 

The emperor new, new to inspire the kingdom, 

And whilst each man’s in safety placed, 

Within a freshly formed world 

To join together peace and justice. 


Faust. That sounds too priestly. 


Mephistopheles. Oh! there were priests too, 
For they insured the well-fed belly—they ; M 
They had more share than others in it. 
The uproar swelled, for the uproar was hallowed, 
And our emperor whom we joyful made 
Is marching here, to his last fight perhaps. M 


Faust. It grieves me: for he was so good and open. 





Mephistopheles. 
Come let us see, there’s hope still to the living : 
Come, let us free him from this narrow valley ! 
Once rescued, rescued is for thousand seasons, 
Who knows which way the die will tumble ? 
And if he has fortune, he has also vassals. 


(They ascend the middle range of hills and view the arrangement of the 
army in the valley. Drums and warlike music sound up 
from beneath. ) 


Mephistopheles. They’ve taken well, I see, their situation, 
Let us go to them, then the victory’s perfect. 


Faust. And what may there awaited be ? 
Deceit and magic! hollow forms. 





Mephistopheles. 
Cunning of war to gain the battles! 


Confirm thee in the mighty feeling 

Whilst thou thine arm considerest. 

If we preserve the emp’ror’s throne and country 
Thou wilt kneel down and straight receive 

The fief of the unbounded strand. 


Faust. Already hast accomplished much, 
Do thou a battle also gain. 


Mephistopheles. No! do thou gain it! for the nonce ca 
Thou art the generalissimo. 
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Faust. Why that’s the very thing to suit me, 
There to command where I can comprehend nought ! 


Mephistopheles. 
Let thou the general’s staff look to it 
And the field marshal is secured. 
Mischief of war I long have tracéd, 
Counsel of war beforehand formed 
From the,old mountain’s ancient human might ; 
Well, well for him who them together draws. 


Faust, What do I see there bearing arms ? 
Hast thou the mountain folk roused up ? 


Mephistopheles. No! but like Mr. Peter Squenz 
Of the whole stuff the quintessence. 


(The three mighty ones step up).* 


Mephistopheles. 
Now sce there where my fellows come! 
Thou seest of very different ages, 
Of different clothes and armour are they there, 
Thou ‘It not with these get on so badly. 
(To the spectators.) 


Now every child is very fond 

Of armour and of knightly gorget ; 

And allegorical as are the rags, 

Only more pleased they will be for that reason. 


Bully (young, lightly armed, and gaudily attired). 
If any one looks into my face, 
With my fist I will strike him on the mouth. 
I'll catch a coward if he flies, 
And by his locks extreme I'll seize him. 


Have-quick (manly, well armed, richly clothed). 


Empty quarrels are but folly, 

With that one only wastes the day ; 
In taking only be unwearied, 

Ask afterwards for what remains. 


Holdfast (old, strongly armed, without garb). 


With that too much is ne’er obtainéd ! 
Soon is a great possession vanished 
It rushes down the stream of life. 
Taking indeed is good, but better is retaining ; 
Let only the old fellow manage, 
And none will take away from thee. 
(They descend altogether deeper.) 





* 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 
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ON THE PROMONTORY. 
Drums and warlike music from beneath. 
The Emperor's tent pitched. 
Emperor, Generalissimo, halberdiers. 


Generalissimo. 


Emperor. 


Generalissimo. 


Emperor. 


Still well weighed appears our planning, 
That we to this convenient vale 

When pressed have led back all our army ; 
I hope the choice will profit now. 


How it now goes, soon must be shown us ; 


Yet grieveth me this flight—this yielding. 


On our right side behold, behold, my emperor ! 
The thought of war would wish for such a station : 
The hills not steep, nor easy of ascending, 

To the foe danger, but to us advantage, 

Half hidden we, on the undulating plain, 

Here will the cavalry not dare to come. 





There’s nothing left us but to praise it, 
Here arm and breast can well be proven. 


Generalissimo. 


Emperor. 


On the flat spaces of the middle meadows. 

Seest thou the phalanx here, prepared for combat. 
The pikes are glancing, glittering in the air, 

In the sunshine through morning’s steamy mist. 
How darkly waves the strong and powerful square ! 
By thousands glow they there for mighty acts. 
Thou canst in that the mass’s strength discover, 
To them I trust the hostile power to scatter. 


I have for the first time this beauteous sight. 
Such men as these are worth their number twice. 


Generalissimo, 


Emperor. 


Of oumleft wing nothing need I tell you, 

The steep rocks are possessed by sturdy heroes. 
The stormy cliffs that now with weapons gleam, 
The important pass to the narrow vale protect. 
I bode already shattered powers of foemen 
Since they foresee not in the bloody matter. 


See, hither march they all, the false relations, 
Who called me uncle, cousin, even brother, 
Who to themselves took more and still more ever, 

Took honour from the throne, strength from the sceptre, 
And then, divided, ravaged the kingdom, 

And now collected raise themselves against me. 
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The mob are wavering in uncertain mind 
Then, where the stream may bear them they will go. 


Generalissimo. 


A faithful man for information sent 
Hastes down the rocks ; may he have speeded well ! 


First Spy. Happily have we succeeded, 


Emperor. 


Bold and crafty was our art, 
Here and there we penetrated, 
Yet have little good to tell. 
Many swore to thee obedience 
Pure, as many a faithful band, 
But their excuse for inactivity, 
Was civil ferment, people’s hurt. 


To aid oneself is still of selfishness the doctrine, 
Not gratitude or liking, duty, honour ; 

You never think, if your own reck’ning’s full, 

Your neighbour’s house may burn and you consume. 


Generalissimo. 


The second comes, but slowly steps he downward, 
Tired he seems and all his limbs are trembling. 


Second Spy. 


Emperor. 


First of all we saw with pleasure 
The wild doing’s erring course ; 
Unexpected, undelaying, 

Steppeth a new emperor forth. 
And with regulated journeying 
Speeds the throng across the plain ; 
The unfurled and flying banners 
All are following—like to sheep ! 


A rival emperor is to me a gain, 

Now first I feel that I the emperor am. 

Only as soldier put I armour on, 

For higher purpose now it clothes my limbs. 

In every feast however much it shone, 

Nothing was missed, except that danger failed. 
Whene’er you call’d me to the ring’s wild sport, 
Loud beat my heart, I breathed the tournament ; 
And if you had not me from war dissuaded 
Long since I had shone forth in deeds heroic. 

I felt my bosom sealéd, independent, 

When in the fire domain I there was mirrored ; 
Fearfully on me pressed the element ; 

’Twas but a seeming, yet a seeming grand, 
Confused of victory and fame. I've dreamed ; 
Now will I do what sinful I delayed. 


(The heralds are sent off to challenge the rival emperor.) 
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Faust tn armour with half-closed helm. The three mighty ones armed 
and clothed as above. 


Faust. We come to thee and hope we are not censured, 
Even where need is not still of use, is foresight. 
You know the mountain-folk reflect and think, 
And nature’s and rock-writings study well. 
The spirits long withdrawn from the flat surface, 
Are more than ever bent upon rock ridges. 
Thro’ labyrinthic clefts they work in silence, 


In noble gas of rich metallic breathings ; 

In separating, proving, binding ever, 

New things their only aim is to discover. 

With gentle finger of a power spiritual 

They raise continually forms transparent. 

Tn crystal then and its eternal stillness 

They contemplate the things on earth occurring. 


. This I have heard, and I'll believe you too, 
Yet my good man, what has this here to do? 


The Sabine one, the Norcian necromancer, 

Is to thee true and honorable servant. 

What fearful fate was threatening him and monstrous, 
The brushwood crackled, rose the tongues of fire ; 
And the dry logs were round about up-piled 

With pitch and brimstone rods all intermixed ; 

Nor man, nor God, nor devil could have saved him, 
Your majesty then burst the glowing fetters. 

There ‘twas, at Rome. He’s ever to you bounden, 
And always on thy path with care directed. 

For from that hour himself he quite forgot : 

Only for thee he asks the stars, the deeps, 

He ordered us as for a speediest business 

To stand by thee: Great are the mountain’s powers ; 
There nature works so overpowering free, 

Which monk’s stupidity as magic blames. 


1 


On festal day when we to guests give welcome, 
Who cheerful come for cheerfullest enjoyment, 
Each pleases us as squeezing he drives in, 

And, man by man, narrows the hall’s wide space ; 
Yet highest welcome must the brave man have, 
Who comes to us with power to stand us by, 

At morning hour which dubiously swayeth, 
Because o’er it fate’s balance is suspended. 

Yet still withhold, in this high moment here, 
Back from the willing sword the sturdy hand, 
Honour the time when forth step many thousands 
For or against me now to battle. 

Self is the man! Who throne and crown desires, 
Be in his person such an honour worth. 








ned 








Faust. 


Emperor. 
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And be the spectre, risen now against us, 

Called emperor by himself, and my land’s ruler, 
The armies’ duke, commander of our nobles, 

By my own hand into the grave thrust downward. 


However great the deed to be accomplished, 

Thou doest not well to put thy head in danger. 

Is not the helm with crest and plume adorned, 

The head that our courage glads it shields. 

What without head—what could perform the members ? 
For if it sleeps they all sink downward ; 

If it is injured, all at once are wounded, 

And all arise as soon as that is healéd. 

Its powerful right the arm can use full quickly 

The shield it wields—to the head that gives protection. 
The sword too of its duty is aware 

Wards strongly off and then repeats the blow ; 

The powerful foot too in the fortune shares, 

And stamps it down upon the slain one’s neck. 


Such is my rage, in this way would I treat him, 
His haughty head into a footstool turning ! 


Heralds (return). 


Faust. 


Emperor. 


Little honour, little value 
Have we from them there receivéd, 
At our bold and noble challenge 
Laughed they as at empty follies : 
“* Past away now is your emp’ror, 
An echo in yon narrow vale; 
If we e’er should think upon him, 
Says the story: ‘ once there was.’ ” 
It has occurred to us as wished the best 
Who, firm and true, are standing at thy side. 
The foe approach, your soldiers wait courageous, 
Command the onset, favouring is the moment. 
To the command J here yield up all claim. 
(To the Generalissimo.) 
To thy hands, prince, that duty given shall be. 


Generalissimo. 


Faust. 


Now let the right wing then advancing charge! 
The foeman’s left, while even yet ascending, 
Before their last completing step they make, 
Shall yield to proved trueness youthful strength. 


This cheerful hero then permit 
Swiftly among your ranks to stand, 
Him joined in inmost union to your bands 


And mated thus, his powerful scul impels. 
(He points to the right hand one.) 


Bully (steps forth). 
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But with a jaw and cheek all crashed and broken ; 

Who turns to me his back at once shall have 

His neck, head, scalp, upon his neck down dangling. 

And if thy soldiers only strike 

Then when I rage with club and sabre, 

The foe shall perish man by man 

And shall in their own gore be drownéd. [Evit. 


Generalissimo. 
The phalanx of our centre follow slow, 
And meet the foeman prudent, with all might, 
A little on the right they shrink already, 
For our attack seems their middle to have shaken. 


Faust (pointing to the middle one). 
Let this one also follow thy command. 


Havequick (steps forth). 
With the emperor’s soldiers’ boldness, 
The thirst for booty shall be coupled ; 
And this shall be for all the goal ; 
The rival emperor’s glittering tent. 
Upon his throne he shall not long be boasting, 
For to this phalanx I will be the leader. 


Speedbooty (sutler woman sidling up to him). 
Though married to him I am not, 
Yet he my dearest love remains. 
For us what harvest ripened is ! 
Woman is wrathful if she gripes, 
And without pity if she steals ; 
To victory on! and all things are allowed. 
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(Exeunt both). 
Generalissimo. 


Upon onr left, as we might have foreseen, 

Their right makes powerful charge. But man for man 
Will stand against what’s furiously attempted, 

To gain the narrow pass of the rock passage. 


Faust (beckons to the left hand one). 
To this one, Sir, I pray you give attention, 
It cannot injure strength still more to strengthen. 


Holdfast (steps forth). 
For the left wing your care you may relinquish ! 
There where I am secure is all possession ; 
In it the old one aye himself approveth, 
That which I keep not lightning splitteth. (Exit.) 


oe aa 


Mephistopheles (coming down from above). 
Now in the background there behold ye 
Out of the jaggéd rocky gorge there ; 
How arméd men are forward pressing, 
The narrow pathway more to narrow. 
With sword and shield, with helm and armour, 
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A wall behind us they are forming, 


Waiting the order for the onset. 
(Aside, to those who know him.) 


Ye must not ask from whence that cometh, 

I have not truly long delayed, 

The armour halls around I’ve cleared ; 

There upon foot, on horse too stand they, 

As if of earth they still were masters ; 

Once were they knights and kings and emp’rors, 
Now are they nought but empty snail shells, 

Full many a spectral form is there dress’d out, 
The middle ages raised again to life. 

Some devilkins are, too, within, 

For this time they will have effect. (aloud) 
Hear how they before are clattering, 

Rattling, like tin, each other pushing ! 

And rags of pennons flutter on the standards, 
Which with impatience for new breezes waited. 
Bethink, here is an ancient house prepared. 
And willingly in combat now would mix. 


(Tremendous flourish of trumpets from above ; the enemy 
manifestly waver.) 
Faust. Darkened all is the horizon, 
But here and there important sparkles 
A red and boding seeming light ; 
Bloody already shine the weapons, 
The rock, the atmosphere, the forest, 
The heavens entire are mingled in. 





Mephistopheles. 
Supports itself the right flank boldly ; 


And yet among them see I soaring 
Jack Bully, the tremendous giant, 
In his own fashion quickly busied. 
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Emperor. Oné arm alone I first saw lifted, 
And now I see a dozen raging : 
It is not done by natural means, 


Faust, Hast thou not heard of misty streaklets 
Which round Sicilia’s coasts are hovering ? 
There waving in the daylight clear, 
And raiséd to the middle ther, 
And in peculiar breathings mirrored, 
Appears a sight full singular. 
There towns are waving hither, thither ; 
There gardens upward, downward rising, 
As form on form through ether breaks, 


Emperor, And yet, on all the points, how strangely, 
Of the tall spears I see a glittering ; 
Upon our phalanx’ polished lances 
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I see the rapid flamelets dancing.— 

That seems to me too spirit-like. 
Faust. Oh, pardon, Sire, these are the traces 

Of passed-away spiritual nature, 

Reflection of the Dioscuri, 

By whom the seaman ever sweareth, 

Here they collect their final power. 


Emperor. Yet say; to whom then are we bounden 
That nature, thus to us directed, 
Collects for us her strangest here ? 


Mephistopheles. 
To whom, save to that lofty master 
Who in his bosom bears thy fate ? E 
For by thine enemy’s strong threatening | 
E’en in the depths he is stirr’d up. 
His gratitude will see thee rescued, 
E’en should he in the trial perish. 


Emperor. In pomp and style they shouted round to lead me, 
I then was something, and was pleased to try it, 
And had occasion, nor thought much about it, 
To his white beard to grant a cooling zephyr. 
By it I took a pleasure from the clergy, 
And certainly by no means earned their favour. 
And now shall I, when passed so many years are, 
Of that glad action the effect experience ? A 


Faust. A kindness free has usury rich ; 
Now unto heaven gaze above thee ! 
Meseems that he a sign will send thee ; 
Attend, ’twill straight itself explain. 





Emperor. An eagle soars in heaven's high regions ; 
A griffin with wild threatening follows. 


Faust. Attend,—it favouring seems to me. ] 
A griffin is a fabled beast ; 
How can he, thus himself forgetting, 
His strength with a real eagle measure. 


Emperor. And now, in wide-extended circles, 
They fly around ; and straight at once 
Upon each other swift they rush, 
Both neck and breast to tear asunder. 


Faust. And now the villain griffin—see, 
Is torn, and tugged, and finds but mischief ; 
And sinking down his lion-tail, 
Falls to the wood-tops disappearing. 
Emperor. As this portendeth be it done! 
I take it with astonishment. 


Mephistopheles (towards the right). 
Pressing to the strokes repeated, 
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Our foes at length to us must yield them ; 
And with wavering, doubtful fighting, 
Onward to the right they’re pressing ; 
And thus in the fight confusing. 

The left side of their chiefest power. 
While the firm point of our phalanx 
Moves on the right, and, like the lightning, 
Rushes towards the weakest places. 

Now, like storm-excited billows 

Spurting, rage the equal forces 

Wildly in the doubled combat. 

Nothing was e’er thought of nobler, 

For us gainéd is the battle ! 


Emperor (on the left side to Faust). 
Look there! hazardous meseems it, 
Our posts there seem in danger. 
I can see no stones there flying ; 
The lower crags are now ascended ; 
The upper now stand all forsaken. 
Now! the foe in perfect masses 
Pressing onward, ever nearer, 
Has, perhaps, obtained the passage, 
The result of skill unholy ! 
All in vain are your devices. 


Mephistopheles. 
There are coming my two ravens ; 


What a message are they bringing ? 
I fear it goeth bad for us. 


_ Emperor. What want here these birds ill-omened ? 
They direct their black sails hither, 
From the ardent mountain-war. 


Mephistopheles (to the ravens.) 
Place yourselves quite near my ears—here ; 
Whom ye protect is never hopeless, 
For your advice is always right. 


Faust (to the a aah 
ou hast perchance, Sire, heard of pigeons 


From out of farthest lands returning 
Back to their nest, their brood, and fare ; 
But here is an important difference: 

For peace a pigeon-post sufficeth; 

But battle needs a raven-post. 


Mephistopheles. 
A heavy mischief now is told us. 


Look there! behold the heavy pressure 
About our heroes’ rocky wall. 
The nearest heights are now surmounted ; 
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And should at last they gain the passage, 
A bad position we should have. 


Emperor. So then, at last, I have been cheated ! 
Ye have me in the net entangled ; 
I’ve trembled since it girt me first. 


Mephistopheles. 
Courage! we are not beaten yet, 
Patience to the last knot, and cunning. 
Sharp at the end it mostly goes. 
I have my messengers the surest 
Command that I commands may send. 


Generalissimo (who has in the meanwhile come up.) 
With these thou hast thyself united. 
For all the time it me hath troubled, 
Conjuring procures no fortune firm. 
Nought in the battle can I alter ; 
They have begun it, they may end it. 
My staff 1 give thee back again. 


Emperor. Until a better hour retain it, 
Which fortune, perhaps, to us may grant. 
I shudder at this horrid fellow, 
And at his raven friendship too. 
(to Mephistopheles.) 
I cannot give to thee the baton ; 
The right one thou seem’st not to me. 
Command and strive us to deliver, 
And do whatever can be done. 


(Exit into the tent with the Generalissimo.) 


Mephistopheles. 
Well let the stupid staff protect him ! 


Us others can it little profit, 
It was a somewhat of a cross. 


Faust. What can we do? 
Mephistopheles. Why, it is done! 
Now, my black cousins, quick to service, 

To the great rock lake, greet the Undinas. 
And of their waters ask the show, 
Thro’ female arts (‘tis hard to know them), 
Seeming from being they can sunder, 
And each one swears that being ’tis. ( Pause. ) 


Faust. The ladies of the waters must our ravens 
Rightly and with a proper skill have flattered, 
It ’gins already there to drip. 
On many dry and smoothest rocky places 
The full and rapid spring itself developes ; 
"Tis over with their victory. 
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Mephistopheles. 
That is indeed a welcome strange, 
The boldest climbers are confused. 


Faust. One streamlet rusheth strongly down to streamlets, 
Doubled again they turn from out the gorges, 
One stream now throws its archéd ray, 
On the flat rock breadth now itself ’tis placing, 
On this or that side rushing down and foaming, 
And step-wise casts itself into the vale. 
What helps a bold resistance and heroic ? 
The mighty wave streams on and overwhelms them. 
I fear myself at such a swelling wild. 


Mephistopheles. 
I can see nothing of these water falsehoods, 
Only the eyes of men are here deceivéd 
And me the case astonishing delights. 
In whole clear masses forth they ’re pouring, 
The fools suppose that they are drowning, 
Whilst on the firm land they are snorting, 
And laughably with swimming gestures running, 
Now is confusion every where. 
(The ravens return.) 
I will give praise t’ ye to the lofty master ; 
And well ye prove yourselves as masters, 
Quick to the glowing smithy hasten, 
Where the dwarf-people, never tiring, 
Metal and stone strike into sparks. 
Desire, to them loudly chattering, 
A fire, glittering, shining, bursting, 
As one may cherish in his high mind. 
True, summer lightning in the far, far distance, 
And fall of highest stars as swift as vision, 
May happen every summer night ; 
Yet summer lightning in confused bushes, 
And stars which on the moist damp ground are hissing, 
One can’t see these so easily. 
So must ye, without much tormenting, 
First give prayers and then give orders. 


(Ravens exeunt. What has been described is done.) 


Mephistopheles. 
Thick darknesses upon the foemen ! 
And march and step to the uncertain ! 
Will-of-the-wisps in every corner, 
A glittering for a sudden blinding, 
That would be all ; sooth, wondrous fair, 
But now we need some terror-sound. 
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Faust. From the hall niches ta’en, the hollow weapons 
In the free breezes find themselves made stronger, 
It rattles there above and clatters long ; 
A wonderful though it be a false sound. 


Mephistopheles. 

Quite right! They can no more be bridled, 
Already sound the knightly strikings, 
As in pleasant ancient time. 
Armlets and greaves the legs protecting, 
As Guelphs and as the Ghibellines, too, 
Quickly renew the endless strife. 
Firm and with inherited feeling, 
Implacable themselves they ’re showing, 
Now sounds the clanging far and wide. 
At last, in all the devils’ feastings, 
The best is party hate e’er working 
To horror, even the very worst ; 
It sounds so horribly, so panic, 
And midwhiles sharp and shrill, satanic, 
And frightful outward to the vale. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SUPERNATURALIST. 


CHAPTER I. 


I've been roaming, I’ve been roaming, 
Where the ghosts and goblins dwell ; 
And [’m coming, and I’m coming, 
All these wondrous things to tell. 


Aye, in the pages of the Monthly Magazine, which has always 
indulged a sneaking kindness for the marvellous, will [ tell my 
curiosités inouies, my unheard-of curiosities. Herein will I fairly 
disembogue my soul of its incredible mysticisms, even at the risk 
of getting myself smothered as a magician, and of frightening my 
readers out of their seven senses. 

To confess the truth, I was born with a somewhat extravagant 
allowance of that particular organ which the phrenologists call 
wonder. The patronymic of my illustrious ancestor, Andrew Marvel, 
suited me to the letter, for never was mortal man more marvellous 
than your humble servant. Incomprehensibles were my swaddling 
clothes; and astonishment the very pap that reared my babyhood. 
Passing by a book-stall the other day, I saw a French work entitled 
“ Enfant Prodigue,’’ which the learned bibliopolist had labelled 
as the ‘* Prodigious Infant.” Would to heaven, said I, that the 
vendor’s version were correct, then should the publication pass 
for my veritable history. Yes, prodigy, I was even in leading- 
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strings. Gifted with that transcendental — which is vulgarly 
termed enthusiasm and superstition, I claimed all monstrous all 
prodigious things, as matters of birthright, 

The first thesis I maintained in the public schools was this, 
“ omnia admirari,” in direct opposition to the vulgar and hacknied 
adage—* niladmirari.” Gloriously I increased my reputation. Armed 
at all points, exactly cap-a-pie, in the panoply of astonishment, I 
discomfited my antagonists with the greatest ease. Nothing is 
more epidemical and contagious than astonishment: be but 
astonished yourself, and you are sure to astonish others, a fact which 
Horace discerned when he inscribed that excellent maxim, ‘* Weep 
yourself if you would make others blubber.” So was it with me. 
When, with streaming eyes whose tears were a double distilled elixir 
of excitement and alarm, I defended the truth of all supernaturals, 
I saw that I had produced a sensation. When I pleaded the undis- 
coverable mystery of gorgons, monsters and chimeras dire, my audi- 
ence began to shudder. When I showed, with a profusion of elo- 
quence, that our nurses inherited from their grandmothers, mentioned 
by Tacitus, a high Dutch spirit of demonology, surprise was depicted 
in every countenance. When I proceeded to affirm, that most of their 
stories relating to Jack the Giant Killer, Buckaboo, and other 
well-known heroes of legendary lore, are as authentic as most other 
histories, the shuffling and cheering grew more intense. When I 
illustrated the powers of my so potent art, by mesmerising every 
mother’s son of them, by a single manipulation, a sudden paleness 
and horripilation pervaded the whole assembly. To conclude, I 
worked a complete legion of ghosts, good, bad, and indifferent, in 
order to put a clencher on my argument. On this coup de grace 
his ocular demonstration of spectrology, the shrieking, fainting, 
hollaballooing, hooting, &c. became absolutely terrific. My fame, 
as a supernaturalist, was established for ever ; and the assembly broke 
up to report these astounding facts to millions of trembling listerers. 

Since this remarkabie event, I have pursued the science of super- 
naturals con amore. With the eagerness of unslakable inquisitive- 
ness, have I explained and fathomed the innermost penetralia of 
metaphysics. Many a glorious glimpse of the invisibilia que non 
decipient, hath been vouchsafed me. My study of theurgy has 
introduced me to the most extraordinary men and books, whose 
names are sacred and inviolable. Let them fear nothing from my 
garrulity ; they shall not be betrayed. 

Eternal genius of Supernaturalism ! wonder-working Prometheus 
of all that is ennobling! mysterious essence of all sublimity and 
beauty ! thee I invoke! Genius of Supernaturalism ! hast thou not 
developed thy kindling sympathies through heaven and earth, and 
the things under the earth?) Thou mightiest image of the unseen 
power, that ever hovers around us, visiting with inconstant pinions the 
care-worn philosopher and the prattling infant! to thee all spirits 
instinctively culminate with restless and anxious motion. They feel 
thy centripetal attractions—unto thy refulgent orb their intricate 
revolutions are converging. Aye, and as they approach nearer to 
thy unfathomed vortex—insatiable Maelstrém of the universe— 
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their dizzy transit becomes invisible by its rapidity, and their 
apotheosis is accomplished, for they are absorbed in thee ! 

Genius of Supernaturalism! shall I not obey thy inspiration? I 
hear thy stilly voice in the thought-resounding adyta of conscience. 
It commands me to proclaim thy mysteries, Teach me to reveal 
thee without profanation. I would withdraw the veil that hides 
thy corruscating divinity; but let me not be guilty of sacrilege. 
Let thy music swell from almost inaudible softness, into the thunder 
of its power. 


As when beneath the nave 
High arching the Cathedral organ ‘gins 
Its prelude lingeringly exquisite, 
Within retired the bashful sweetness dwells. 
Anon like sunrise, or the floodgate rush 
Of waters, bursts it forth, clear, solemn, full 
It rings upon the mazy fretted roof, 
It coils up round the clustering pillars tall, 
It leaps into the cell-like chapels, strikes 
Beneath the marble-sepulchres, at once 
The living temple is instinct, ablaze 
With the uncontrouled exuberance of sound. 


In faith, the revival, the resurrection of supernaturalism has be- 
come incalculably important. The genius of spiritualism, call it by 
what name you will, was never more needed to illumine the chaos of 
secularities in which we groan and labour. Better were almost any 
form of the spiritual, the transcendental and immaterial than the 
crushing jumble of mammon and sensuality which embodies and em- 
brutes us all. We want another Hercules to turn the great river of 
snpernaturalism through the Augean stables of worldliness. None 
but a few initiates, who are called enthusiasts, remain to recognise 
the spiritual grandeur and the thaumaturgic potency of our nature. 
The all-conquering angel within us lies buried under a mountain of 
materialism. 

It is only by the sedulous study of supernaturalism in all its 
branches, that the psychologist will triumph over the carnalist. 
That study will assist us in attaining a vital realisation of the 
miracle of Scripture, which cannot be so fully attained without it. 
In a as we have the actual agency and operation of = 
on each other, shall we enter into the true mysteries of the Bible. 
Then our souls’ eyes shall be opened, the veil of our hearts shall be 
taken away. We shall discover the intense spirituality of our being, 
and enter into personal correspondence with the invisible ministers 
around us. We shall develope energies and powers which now lie 
unacknowledged and neglected within us; and by our own expe- 
rience analyse whit is true and what is false in the records of the 
occult sciences. 

Jung Stilling, the most celebrated mystic of modern Germany, 
has already opened our way in his Theory of Pneumatology. Yes, 
the marvel-loving-phantom-courting Germany, always the richest 
emporium of the amazing and portentous, has once more asserted 


her privilege. That which Taulerus did for her theology, hath 
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Jung Stilling* done for her theosophy. With a devout and subtle 
soul, dedicated for years to the keen study of the subject, he has 
produced this theory of pneumatology in reply to the question, 
what ought to be believed or disbelieved concerning presentiments, 
visions and apparitions. 

I boldly declare my conviction that this book of Jung Stillinz, 
so well translated by Jackson, is on the whole the most correct and 
masterly view of pneumatology which has appeared for an entire 
century. It comes infinitely nearer to the stimulating realities of 
psychological experience and experiment, than any of the recent 
writers of popular metaphysics. In general Jung Stilling speaks 
as an initiate who has fathomed the depths of theurgical and 
magical literature. He has therefore made a book whose theory 
corresponds in a great degree, with the astonishing revelations of 
Scripture, and the reiterated evidence of demonology in all ages 
and nations. Such a writer, with all his faults, casts more real light 
on the actual phenomena of souls incarcerated in bodies, than all 
that Hume, Berkeley, Reid, and Stewart have ever indited. 

Jung Stilling states, at starting, a most necessary and important 
rule. He says that a disposition to faith in fair evidence is a 
necessary prerequisite for all who would understand pneumatology. 
This is Goethe’s maxim. Wer wunder hofft der starke seinen glauben, 
he who wants wonders let him strengthen his faith. It is only 
in proportion to the amount of our faith in spiritual manifestations, 
that we can obtain the experience of spiritual manifestations. Now 
though this may seem a kind of petitio principii, it is notso. In 
fact, the inspired writers lay down exactly the same canon. Pre- 
supposing that a principle of faith or belief exists in the conscience 
of every man of the verity of the divine and supernatural agencies, 
as the history of all nations proves—they tell us that in proportion 
as we develope the intrinsic faith, shall we become conscious of 
manifold supernaturals. Their proposition amounts to this: ** Open 
the spiritual eye and you will discern spiritual phenomena, keep it 
shut and you will not do so.” Here is a condition precedent stated 
with certain results to follow if that condition is obeyed. The only 
fair way therefore of testing their truth or falsehood is to try the 
experiment in the prescribed form and no other. Now itso happens, 
that those who have tried the experiment in this prescribed form 
have found it true. Thus the Scriptures say, ‘‘ Believe and thou 
shalt see the glory of God;” ‘* Believe and thou shalt be saved.” 
Hosts of humble religionists who have been content to try the pre- 
scribed processes have found the truth of the assertion. They have 
therefore set their seal to this, that God deceives not—hence result 
many of what are called the internal evidences of Scripture. But 
there have ever been another set of preposterous, conceited cox- 
combs in the world, too proud or too lazy to test the experiment 
fairly. They would not open the spiritual eye, and therefore they 





* Coleridge appears to have entertained a poor opinion of Stilling. He says “a 
more anile, credulous, solemn fop never existed since the days of old Audley."— ~ 
Remains, vol. iv. p.41. We think better of this writer. By the bye, in the 
passage quoted, the printer has put in Sung instead of Jung.—E.p. 
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did not perceive the spiritual vision. * And then they have gone 
away backward, and taxed God’s word with fallacy ; though they 
never had the honesty or resolution to put it to the trial. of 

Now if this injustice has been done with regard to the spiritual 
manifestations, and miracles recorded by the sacred writers, the 
same has been done with regard to all the records of the supernatu- 
ral in human literature. The glorious fathers and saints of the 
church excelled in theurgy and thaumaturgy—they tell us that 
they cultivated and practised these supernatural sciences under 
certain conditions and states, such for instance as strong faith, 
fasting, vehement invocation of spiritual powers, and works of 
devoted piety and purity. Well, say they to their readers, if you 
will try the same means you will arrive at the same results ; but the 
readers will not try these means, and yet pretend to laugh at the 
ends with sneering incredulity. Verily, incredulity is the most 
credulous thing in the world. 

Jung Stilling meets this objection in the teeth, and shows that 
the same causes produce the same effects. He does not mince the 
matter atall. He says, faith in the preternatural is a necessary 
condition precedent to the experience of the preternatural. He 
tells his reader that he must believe, that by certain means he can 
perform certain miracles, and that if in this faith he uses those 
means he will perform those miracles. You must fully believe for 
instance in the existence of spirits, angels and ghosts, and use the 
proper means of entering into rapport with them in order to realise 
their apparitions and communications. Now in common fairness 
to Jung Stilling no one is entitled to condemn him, but he who 
has tried the experiment in the manner prescribed. For a man 
who will not believe in ghosts, to sit in his easy chair, and laugh at 
our German as a visionary, without putting his statement to the 
test, by those arduous spiritual disciplines he states as conditions 
precedent, is a contemptible evasion of the very essence of the argu- 
ment. Ifa chemical author told you that by mixing two specific 
gases, you could produce a liquid tertium quid, it might appear 
exceedingly improbable to you; but you must try his experiment 
in his own way, before you can pronounce him mistaken. 

This plea becomes doubly strenuous when applied to the reality 
of supernaturals. He who would attempt to deny the existence, 
communication and perpetual operation of supernaturals has not 
merely to set his opinion against the testimony of our German 
author, but he has to maintain it against the consenting evidence of 
all ages and nations. The vast current of all religious and philo- 
sophical testimonies was ever in favour of their reality, and activity. 
The experience of every man who had piety, and moral courage 
enough to try the experiment, always arrived at the same result. 
Those that have denied supernatural manifestations have been com- 
paratively a few uninitiated and secular writers, who have espe- 
eially obtained during the last century. All of them cold and 
materialising rationalists, and too many of them sophists and 
sceptics. 

I throw down my glove to the truth of this assertion. It is per- 
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fectly well known to every ripe scholar, that a belief in supernatu- 
rals to a very great degree animated, not only the writers of the 
Scriptures, but almost all the fathers and saints of the church, 
eastern and western, and that it was the prevailing creed of the 
arch leaders of philosophy till a comparatively recent period. This 
belief has still many professors; and those who shrink from it are 
men whose minds are notoriously physical, not to say artificial; men 
who hold the supernatural portion of Scripture itself very hereti- 
cally, and whose thoughts and affections cling to the earth with a 
pertinacity that nothing can shake. 

Jung Stilling frankly professes his opinion, that a firm belief in 
the supernaturals of Scripture will associate itself with a firm belief 
in the supernaturals of tradition. The evidence of Scripture is of 
course strongest, and abundantly strong enough to stand alone; yet 
the evidence of similar experiences in the history of churches and 
states, is so connected with it, that the same ingenuousness, in- 
quisitiveness and courage of mind, which enable men to believe the 
one will induce them to think favourably of the other. So much is 
this the case, that they usually rise and fall together in men’s 
opinions. 

Our German takes another just distinction. He divides pneuma- 
tology into the theurgical and the magical. The theurgical kind 


- was that known to the pious Jews of old. The miracles of our 


Saviour we are assured were performed by the mighty power or 
finger of God. The fathers continually use the word theurgy to 
express this divine science of thaumaturgy or working miracles, 
There is a learned folio of a French author entitled ** Theurgia 
Christi,” being a record of his miracles. The same term has been 

ied to the supernatural operations of the apostles, the saints, 
and the martyrs of the church. They performed their surprising 
wonders by that strict communion with God and Christ, the holy 
angels, and the saints, which may be cherished into a most potent 
energy of miraculous application. 

The other kind of pneumatology consists of magic and the occult 
sciences in general. These are of a more character, good, 
bad and indifferent. There are forms of white magic of a very 
pious and devout class, such as prevailed among the magi from 
whom the word is derived. There is another which has been 
called black magic, in which the magician enters into rapport with 
genii and daimons of suspicious reputation, whose power however 
is very formidable. As to that which is termed natural magic, it is 
but a high order of physical philosophy. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those well acquainted with this 
subject, that both these kinds of theurgy and magic still subsist. 
I am well acquaiuted with the fact. There are many mystical 
pietists, especially in the Roman Catholic Church, who cherish 
theurgy to an amazing extent, though few of them profess it 
openly. I know some who, by having cultivated all the means by 
which supernatural power is developed, have attained a degree of 
it that would astonish the most incredulous. 

There are also in Europe, in Great Britain, aye, in this very 
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metropolis, many secret professors of magic of a more vulgar kind. 
Some of these whose names I need not mention, by means of 
spiritual rapports, aided by great natural sagacity, have risen to 
celebrity. There are several well-known characters of this sort, 
living rather retiredly, who by cultivating preternatural communi- 
cations, and acting on those secret intimations and silent voices 
that accompany them, have succeeded to admiration in what is 
termed fortune telling, &c. Provided there be the native genius 
and gift for the science of pneumatology, the faculty of presenti- 
ment will become developed in connection with the use of almost 
any forms. 

The intellectual essence of supernaturalism within us, is the 
thing cultivated and relied on. The bona-fide correspondence of 
spiritual agents who know more than mortal men are the effective 
energies employed. The power of communication with certain 
spirits connected with certain forms, is the secret of astrology, 

eomancy, chiromancy, and all the varieties of magic. As to the 
orms and symbols it matters little what they are. You may pro- 
cure the same information by stars, or cards, or hands or sticks. 
These are but the forms and symbols of a theosophic algebra that is 
absolutely undiscoverable to the uninitiated. 

The cultivators of these occult sciences and arts, have sometimes 
stooped to the darker relations of illegitimate practice, and have 
made themselves amenable to the laws, and are obliged to keep 
themselves considerably secluded. Yet it is amusing enough, to 
see how eagerly they are sought after, and especially by the higher 
orders. I have seen a whole line of aristocratical carriages, drawn 
up in the narrow street of the magician, where they could with 
difficulty pass each other. Thus luxury, vice and superstition, 
into each others hands, and pimp and pander toeach other’s appetites. 

For myself, in this state of things, I sympathize right heartily 
with Jung Stilling. The manifestations of the supernatural, which 
he beheld in Germany, are now pressing on our observation in 
Britain. If he unfolds his stirring experiences in his theory of 
Pneumatology, why should I not be indulged with a like privilege? 
On future occasions, I shall perhaps find leisure to sketch the 
secret history of supernaturalism in all its forms of theurgy, magic, 
astrology, and necromancy. It will be easy to prove, that if it has 
existed in past ages, it exists even at the present day, and in 
quarters too where it is little suspected—ars est celare artem. 

The experiences of supernaturalists will always have many points 
in common: which of them can take up the picture that Goethe 
gives of his mind in his allegorical Faust, without feeling the touch 
of sympathy ? 

The realm of spirits was never barred, 

*Tis thy soul that is fettered, thy heart that is dead ; 
Then up, my disciple, and bathe unscared, 

Thy earthly breast in the morning red. 

But let me not be over-daring. Let no vanity of fame seduce 
me to reveal the secret of secrets. Why should I incur the penalty 
of that presumption, which sentenced Tiresias and Phineus, pro- 
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phets of old, to immedicable darkness ; or those that endured a fate 
no less deplorable, blind Thamyris and blind Meonides; or his 
(our own Milton), whose vision blenched in light’s excess. 


The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble as they gaze, 

He saw ; but blasted with excess of light 
Closed his eyes in endless night, 


There may be intelligence in creation that can behold the super- 
natural without destruction. There may be those, like Zaraph in 
the Loves of the Angels, of whom it is said: 


This seraph’s eyes would court the blaze, 
Such pride he in adoring took, 

And rather lose in that one gaze 

The power of looking, than not look. 


But with mortal men discretion is the better part of valour; nor 
would I add my name to the number of prophet-b ards, who have 
become the victims of their own ecstasies. 

No, Genius of supenaturalism! let me rather show the unpre- 
sumptuous part which belongs to the children of dust. Let me be 
content with the privilege of one not the least favoured by thy visit- 
ations, And in the words of Shelley let me confess, 


that, though never yet 
Thou hast revealed thy inmost sanctuary, 
Enough, from incommunicable dream 
And twilight phantasy and deep noonday thought, 
Has shone within me; that serenely now 
And moveless as a long-forgotten lyre, 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane : 
I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my strain 
May modulate with murmurs of the air 
And motions of the forest and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 


Would that Shelley had been satisfied with the intellectual 
enough! Alas, why passed he too the Rubicon? Alas! why do we 
hear him describe his after-fate in words thus full of desolation ? 


Midst others of less note came one frail form, 

A phantom among men, companionless : 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as | guess, 

Had gazed on nature's naked loveliness, 

Acteon-like ; and now he fled astray, 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey. 


Tush! I am growing downright poetical. And why not, Mr. 
Supernaturalist, why not poetical—art frightened at the term ?—By 
the locks of Apollo, none becomes thee better. Ever the super- 
naturalist must be the poet :— 
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And that fine madness still he must retain, 
Which rightly doth possess a poet's brain. 

Aye, and every poet must be a supernaturalist, or else he is no poet 
at all. Laugh at the supernatural you may; but it is this which 
constitutes the very — of poetry. And therefore, grim critic, 
if such as you can possibly understand what the supernatural means, 
set it down in your canons as the highest test of adjudication. 
Prate no more about natural poetry : that is well enough, and a 
precious sight better than most that comes before us; infinitely 
better is it than the unnatural poetry: under which we anticipate 
being one day smothered alive. But best of all is supernatural 
poetry; the inspired and inspiring rhapsodies, the overwhelming 
visions of ecstasy; the hurricane of passions too Olympian for 
words—give us these, give us these. Let us hear the thunders of 
Isaiah: let us see the lightnings of Ezekiel. Come forth, ye 
shades of immortality, Homer, Aischylus, Pindar, Dante, Milton! 
Come forth, ye world re-echoed singers! Come forth from the solitude 
of your glory: you shall teach us poetry supernatural, and trample 
the vulgarities of our sceptics into their native slime. And ye, the 
Castor and Pollux of modern genius, Schiller and Coleridge, de- 
scend from your song-resounding spheres, and waken the love of 
the supernatural in the young aspirant for the laurels! Still whisper 
in his ear, the words of your Wallenstein, and say :— 


Ah never rudely will we blame his faith, 

In the might of stars and angels. ”Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that people space 

With life and mystical predominance : 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of love, 

This visible nature and this common world 

Is all toonarrow. Yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told our infant years 

Than lies upon the truth we live to learn. 

For fable is love’s world, his home, his birth-place : 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits, and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine ; 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion ; 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale and piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths; all these have vanished, 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ; 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Dcth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 
And to your starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth, 

With man as with their friend; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky, 

Shoot influence down, and even at this day, 

’Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair. 


Yes, still they live unextinguished and inextinguishable, these 
eternal instincts of the supernatural. Little do men think of what 
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they really are, and what faculties and powers are within them. 
No doctrine (says Channing) is more common among Christians, 
than that of man’s immortality ; but it is not so generally under- 
stood, that the germs or principles of his whole future being, are 
now wrapped up in his soul, like the rudiments of the future plant 
in the seed. As a necessary result of this constitution, the soul, 
possessed and moved by these mighty, though infant energies, is 
perpetually stretching beyond what is present and visible, struggling 
against the bounds of its earthly prison house, and seeking relief 
aud joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal being.” 

Nobly said, thou stirring genius of America, nobly said. Full 
little is the heaven-descended ** Know thyself,” yet understood by 
our race. Full little do they recognise what they have been, or are, 
or may be :— : 

It is our will 
Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 
We might be otherwise, we might be all 
We dream of, happy, high, majestical,— 
Where is the beauty, love, and truth we seek, 
But in our minds? and if we were not weak, 
Should we be less in deed, than in desire? 
‘ Aye, if we were not weak! and we aspire, 
Bow vainly to be strong,” said Maddalo, 
‘ You talk Utopian.” 

Cornexius Acrippa Repivivus. 


— -- 


ADVENTURES IN SARDINIA. 


Our friend L —. is one of the most delightful of septuagenarians, and 
moreover an admirable raconteur. In him the garrulity of age, so much 
complained of by the impatience of youth, is never felt to be tedious: 
on the contrary, it is like the opening of a rich vein of ore, which pro- 
mises inexhaustible store of wealth to him who takes the trouble to 
work it. 

Few men in private life have experienced more vicissitudes thaff L—, 
in which not a little of the tragic has mingled; but as it has been the 
domestic tragic, the theme is one unmeet for busy tongues to prate of, 
or idle pens like our own to scribble about. During a visit we lately 
paid him in the quiet suburban villa whither he has retired to spend the 
cheerful evening of his age, it, was our good fortune to be made ac- 
quainted with some passages in his eventful history, highly interesting to 
those who have the happiness to be classed among his personal friends. 
In the course of their communication, the following singular adventures 
were narrated, 

Before giving them to our readers, which we purpose doing as nearly 
as possible in his own words, it will be necessary to state that L—, 
having embarked early in life in commerce, found it expedient to visit 
Italy, where he passed several years, residing principally at Florence, 
Leghorn, and other towns in Tuscany, and occasionally on the Island 
of Sardinia. At that period his finances were in a prosperous state, 
and the mercantile concern which had called him to Italy flourishing ; 
N.S.—VOL, II. EE 
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but upon the invasion of that country by the French in 1796, nearly 
the whole of his property was confiscated by them. With the wreck of 
his fortune he returned to England. His was not a mind to sink under 
adversity ; the energy of his character did not desert him, but rose to 
I meet the exigency of his circumstances. He invested the small remains E 
ots of his property in a business with whose details he was wholly unacquainted, re 
: but which he soon mastered; and thus by dint of industry, united with f 
much general knowledge, acquired under brighter auspices and with far ‘ 
different prospects, but which he had the talent to render available in 
the prosecution of his new pursuits, he has gradually retrieved his 
fortunes, and attained a rank and influence among his fellow-citizens 
enjoyed by few in his station. 

L— when speaking of his residence in Sardinia, dwelt with enthu- 
siasm on the sublime and beautiful scenery of the mountainous parts of 
that island, which he had frequent opportunities of exploring in passing 
from one town to another. The character of his companions on these 
occasions, was in perfect keeping with the wild and savage regions he 
traversed ; for, as may be supposed in an Italian island remote from the 
principal seat of government, the laws were but indifferently maintained, 
except in the towns; consequently the mountain districts were infested 
by numerous.bands of robbers, whose chiefs not unfrequently levied a 
species of black mail on those tracts of country which were too far 
distant from the towns to be under military protection. _L— had formed 
an intimacy with the commander of a Venetian state galley, who intro- 
duced him to one of the most powerful of the bandit-chiefs, under whose 
escort and guidance, they both of them used to make shooting excursions 
among the mountains in perfect security ; their formidable protector and 
entertainer furnishing them with guns and ammunition, it being a part 
of his policy not to suffer them to enter his territory armed. He de- 
scribed this robber-chief as possessed of a fine person, and distinguished 
amidst his comrades by a dignified and commanding deportment, not a 
little set off by the picturesque costume of the Sardinian brigand. He 
formed, it would appear, a sincere attachment to his English protegé, and 
always showed the greatest alacrity in his service, accompanying him 
from “time to time in his journeys across the mountains. On one of 
these occasions, an incident of an amusing nature took place ; but we 
must now permit our frieud L— to tell his own story, and continue to 
do so while giving the particulars of his various adventures in Sardinia. 
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“ An English merchant vessel was wrecked on the coast of the island 
at the time I resided at Cagliarli, the capital; and as there was neither 
consul nor agent to act on the emergency, I made a journey to the 
place where the accident had occurred, and exerted myself to save as 
much of the property as possible for the benefit of the under-writers at 
Lloyds, and succeeded to acertain extent. The Captain of the wrecked 
merchantman was blunt and ignorant, but amazingly puffed up with 
notions of his own consequence, and with true John Bullism looking on 
the Sardinians with sovereign contempt. I believe I did not rank very 
high in his estimation, on account of my residing among them on terms 
of sociability, even of intimacy; but he was compelled to treat me wit! 
some degree of deference from his dependence upon me as an interpreter. 
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On one occasion, however, his ire quite overset the little discretion he 
possessed, and produced the scene 1 am about to describe. 

“ Circumstances requiring that we should make together a journey 
across the wildest part of the mountains, I applied to my friend the 
Bandit for an escort. He did more than grant us one, he accompanied 
us himself as a special mark of his regard for me. He also gave up 
for my use his own horse, a fine animal and a great favourite with its 
master, but furnished the doughty Captain with one of the little sturdy 
rough-coated ponies of the island. The pride of the great man was 
much hurt, and he gave vent to his irritation in no measured terms, ap- 
plying epithets to our protector, which fortunately for the intemperate 
utterer he did not understand; however, he soon perceived that something 
was amiss, and addressed himself to me for an explanation. I told him 
the cause of the annoyance, at the same time adding, that for the sake of 
peace and quiet, I was willing to relinquish the steed in favour of my 
testy countryman. It was now the Sardinian’s turn to give way to 
passion. His indignation was roused at the bare idea of such concessions 
to a person, in his estimation, so little worthy of consideration, and 
replied rather haughtily, that I might resign the horse if I chose, which 
had been lent to me only, but that, ‘hat man, (and he pronounced the 
words with an emphasis of the strongest contempt,) should never cross 
his noble animal. 

“ We proceeded on our way; but the Captain’s wrath seemed rather to 
increase than diminish, until at last it reached its acme. Suddenly, and 
in the midst of the wildest recesses of the mountains, he threw himself 
from his pony, and lying down on the ground declared with an oath, 
that he would proceed no further on that sorry, uneasy-going brute. 
‘What does he say ?’ inquired the robber chief. I was obliged to trans- 
late, as favourably as I could. ‘ Very well’ replied our conductor, ‘ let 
the obstinate fool remain theregf he pleases: he will soon be found by 
some one of the roving bands of our profession, who will put the ques- 
tion of his proceeding beyond all dispute.’ As he said this with a grim 
smile, he made a significant gesture, which implied that they would 
dispatch my unmanageable countryman. 1 was greatly perplexed how 
to act, and tried expostulation with the Captain of the merchant-man, 
in vain; he persevered in this ill-timed fit of the sullens. I dismounted 
and walking straight up to him, repeated word for word what the chief 
had said: but even this had no effect; he continued lying on the ground 
and doggedly maintained his determination not to go a step further. 
I could bear this no longer; my passion, for my friends will have it that 
I am passionate, was completely roused, and the expedient I resorted to, 
you will perhaps say, was a sufficient proof of the irritation of my 
feelings at the moment. Drawing a pistol from my belt I proceeded to 
load it before his eyes, saying at the same time, “ You provoking block- 
head, for the honour of old England I will not leave you to be murdered 
by a rascally Italian robber, you shall at least die by the hand of a 
countryman : I will shoot you myself.” The effect was instantaneous, 
the poor wretch doubting not from my manner that I was in earnest, 
raised himself from his recumbent posture, and falling on his knees 
besought me for God’s sake to pardon him, adding that he would mount 
the pony, and go on quietly, or, in fact, do any thing I pleased, if I would 
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but spare his life; a promise which he faithfully performed : and so com- 
pletely cowed was he that he uttered not a single word for very shame 
during the remainder of the journey. 

“ After this occurrence, my bandit acquaintance appeared to regard me 
with even more respect than he had done before; “ And should you,” we 
demanded of L—-—, when he had finished speaking, “ should you really 
have shot the man?" “ Faith, 1 hardly know,” he replied, “but I 
think I should.—The Captain,” continued he, “ upon his return to 
England, called on my mother, and after describing me as travelling 
armed to the teeth in good fellowship with robbers, threw the good lady 
into a fit of consternation, by giving his own version of the scene in the 
mountains, concluding thus—* and he would have shot me, madam, as 
sure as there is a God in Heayen.” 


“ While residing at Cagliarli I met with more than one adventure of 
a rather serious nature, so far as regarded my personal safety, I will 
relate two which recur at this moment to my memory, not only on 
account of their singularity, but because they exhibit the Sardinian 
character, notwithstanding some dark shades, in a very favourable point 
of view. 

“ I occupied a suite of rooms, in a large mansion, which contained 
many other inmates besides myself. One night, that I returned some- 
what later from a party, I perceived, on approaching the gate of my 


* mansion, two men stationed near it. I was sufficiently close to them to 


observe that they were armed, and to hear one say to the other ‘ That is 
he!’ This aroused me at once to a sense of my danger. [| was without 
a weapon of defence of any kind about my person, but had the presence 
of mind to put my hand to my bosom, as if searching for arms, and 
threatened to fire at them if they did not: immediately retire. This 
staggered them for a moment, and they fell back: but before I could 
reach the gate, one of them exclaimed, ‘ He has no pistol, it is only a 
make-believe,’ and both instantly rushed towards me. I had now 
nothing left but to fly for my life. Being at that time very active, I 
sprung from them, and ran for shelter to the abode of a friend who 
occupied rooms in a large and ancient edifice, which, like many conti- 
tinental dwelling houses, was entered from the street by a wide and open 
staircase. I heard my assailants pursuing me; however I gained the 
stairs, and ascended towards the door of my friend’s apartments, at 
which, when I had reached it, I was afraid to knock, lest the sound 
should direct my enemies to the spot whereI was, before my friend 
should be sufficiently aroused to admit me. Fortunate was it for me, that 
1 forebore to do so, for I heard the voices of my pursuers behind me ; 
one of whom said, “ He entered here, and must still be on the stairs ;—let 
us search.” Judge of my terror, when I heard their steps on the stairs, 
and found by their manner that they were groping about, hoping to dis- 
cover me, within a few inches of the spot where I stood. I drew 
myself close up to the door of my friend’s room, and held in my breath 
as much as possible, so that no sound should give them intimation of my 
position. The stairs were luckily very wide and irregular, and in com- 
plete darkness; they passed me more than once, so as almost to touch 
my clothes, and after a long search retired. I once more began to 
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breathe freely, but was still afraid to apply for assistance to my friend. 

After waiting a considerable time, without hearing either their footsteps 
or voices, I concluded that they supposed me to have taken refuge in my 
friend’s apartments ; and that in consequence they had given up the 
pursuit. In this belief, I at last ventured to knock, and had but just 
done so, when to my utmost consternation I heard this exclamation, 

‘madre dido! He is there still!’ and both began to ascend the stairs 
again, as fast as the obscurity of the place would permit. I persevered 
in knocking, and gained admittance only just in time, for the door closed 
almost in the faces of my pursuers. 

“ Upon consulting with my friend, we agreed to arm ourselves and go 
in search of the robbers, for such I presumed them to be, not being 
conscious of having given offence to any one which could call forth so 
deadly a hatred. On descending into the street, not a trace could we 
discover of the enemy, we proceeded therefore straight to the guard- 
house, and detailed what had just occurred, and I was enabled to give a 
pretty accurate description of their persons. ‘The officer of the guard 
said, that he would scrutinize very strictly every one who should pass 
out at the city gates in the morning; for it was probable that the men 
who had assaulted me would lose no time in making for the country. 

‘¢ Early in the morning, I received a summons to repair to the guard- 
room, where I found that two men had been detained on suspicion, 
answering to the description I had given. I at once recognised them 
for my assailants ; but on fixing my eyes on their cowntenances, I read an 
expression there, which instantly determined me not to criminate them ; 
and I declared that I could not identify them. The officer seemed 
astonished, if not disappointed, and said, “ For some reason, Sir, best 
known to yourself, you do not choose to know them.” However, as I 
persisted in denying all knowledge of their persons, they were dismissed. 

“A few days afterwards the same two men requested to see me, not 
only, they said, to set my mind at rest as to any further annoyance to be 
apprehended trom them, but also to thank me for my generous forbear- 
ance, ‘for,’ added they, ‘we saw that you recognized us; and freely 
confess that none but an Englishman could have acted with such magna- 
nimity.’ This attack upon me, originated they said, entirely in a mistake. 
Another person, whom they had expected to enter that house about the 
same hour, was the real object on whom they had intended to wreak 


their vengeance for injuries sustained. 
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“] formed while at Cagliari, an intimacy with a Dominican Friar; he 
was a jovial fellow, full of wit and humour, and certainly no bigot. I 
do not mean to accuse him of not practising the rules of his religion ina 
quiet way, far from it ; only he had none of the ardour of his church to 
urge him to attempt the conversion of heretics: at least he suffered me 
to continue in the error of my ways without reproof or expostulation. 
He was, as far as [ could learn, of Irish extraction, and seemed to in- 
herit no small portion of the character of that volatile race. Many 
were the pleasant hours we passed together ; sometimes joined by my 
friend the Captain of the Venetian Galley. 

«On one occasion, I found myself involved in a very serious affair, 
when the Dominican proved that his professions were sincere, and that 
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he was ready to evince his friendship by deeds as well as words. I was 
in the habit of frequenting a billiard-room, which was kept by a man 
whose daughter, a pretty black-eyed damsel of lively manners, proved 
almost as great an attraction as the billiard-table. Seated in a raised 
recess, she acted as marker; and received, with the air of a little 
princess, the homage offered her by the gay gallants of Cagliarli. 
The room had a balcony looking upon the street, above which it was 
raised some six or seven feet: a large lamp suspended over the table 
gave light to the apartment at night. One evening after dark, I 
happened to be there and was conversing with the pretty marker; few 
people were in the room, and just at that time no game was being 
played, when a young nobleman, the son of Prince Z——, entered the 
room, followed by several companions and attendants. His appearance 
seemed to create a general uneasiness ; for, from his notorious profligacy 
and violence of temper, he was the terror of the whole city. Im- 
mediately on his entrance he exclaimed, in an insolent and authoritative 
tone, ‘Let him who dares touch a ball in my presence!’ On hearing 
this imperious speech, | said to the young female, ‘ That would not be 
tolerated in my country.’ He heard my voice, and turning to the 
marker demanded ‘ What it was that the Englishman had been saying.’ 
The poor girl, who knew his character, answered, ‘I do not know, my 
lord : he spoke in French, and I do not understand French.’ On receiv- 
ing this reply, he instantly addressed me, and insisted on knowing what 
Thad said. J repeated without hesitation the observation I had made to 
the marker. Upon this, he cast a scornful look on me, and said, ‘ Let 
me see any one presume to play.’ 

My plan of proceeding was instantly resolved on. Indeed, I felt that to 
submit tamely to this insult, would be, in a great measure, to compro- 
mise the honour of my country, particular as the only other Englishman 
in the place was in bad odour regarding that common quality, courage. 
linstantly rose from the seat I had occupied near the damsel, and taking 
down one of the largest cues I could find, and which, from its great 
weight, could be converted into a very formidable weapon, proceeded to 
the table; but before I could strike a ball, the arrogant noble, as I had 
fully expected, rushed forward to seize it. I saw his intention, and 
measuring my distance well, struck him, as he approached, a blow upon 
the head with the heavy cue, which laid him prostrate on the floor. 
Almost in the same moment I gave the lamp suspended over the table a 
blow which shivered it to atoms, and left the room in total darkness. I 
then slipped under the table, reached the balcony, and let myself down 
into the street. Proceeding to the nearest guard-house, I told the officer 
there, that a dispute had arisen in a certain billiard-room, indicating the 
place, and that I suspected murder had been committed. A party of the 
soldiers were dispatched, and I had the temerity to accompany them to the 
very room, from whence I took away my hat, forgotten in the excitement 
of the moment when I made my exit, and had the fortune again to effect 
my escape, before those within had sufficiently recovered from the asto- 
nishment my sudden re-appearance had created, to prevent me. I gained 
my own quarters, where my friends soon informed me of the conse- 
quences of my blow. The young nobleman’s skull was badly fractured, 
and he was not expected to recover. The greatest confusion had taken 
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place; they told me, in the room, on the light being extinguished ; and 
those assembled there being ignorant of my evasion, swords had been 
drawn, and cuts and thrusts made at random, which were intended for 
me. Fortunately, nothing serious had happened in the scuffle. The 
poor billiard-table keeper had had a narrow escape, his shirt having been 
perforated in several places by the points of the weapons. The wounded 
youth was conveyed to the palazzo of his father, Prince Z » in the 
vicinity of Cagliarli. 

* The result of his wound became a subject of intense interest to me; 
at that time, I must confess, only as connected with my own safety. My 
good friend, the Dominican, did not desert me in that hour of peril ; not 
only did he cheer me with his company, and aid me by his counsel, but 
concerted a plan for ultimately saving me, in the event of the case termi- 
nating fatally. He said he had taken measures to procure the earliest 
intelligence, and would take care to have me conveyed to his convent 
before the officers of justice could seize me, should the son of Prince 
Z-— die; “ till which time you are, by the law of the island, secure in 
your own house. When once in the convent,’ said he, ‘you are safe ; 
for I can soon make arrangements with your friend of the mountains, to 
conduct you to a still more secure retreat, until you have an opportunity 
of embarking.’ 

“ I employed an advocate, a personal acquaintance and very worthy 
man: this was deemed advisable, in case of the worst happening. 
Several days elapsed, and affairs continued to wear a gloomy aspect. The 
young nobleman still lingered on in great danger. This state of 
suspense had lasted a considerable time, when one day I received a note 
from Prince Z , requesting me to favour him with a visit. I 
shewed the note to my advocate, and requested his opinion. He said 
he hardly knew what to advise in so singular a case—it might be a ruse 
to get me into his power and sacrifice me in resentment for the injury 
and the indignity I had inflicted upon his son. On the other hand the 
Prince’s character ranked high for justice and benevolence. At last I 
decided to go, be the consequences what they might ; and my advocate 
generously said I should not go alone, but that he would accompany 
me, and recommended that we should go armed, so that in the event of 
danger we might sell our lives as dearly as possible. 

‘On entering the palace, we were inmediately ushered into the pre- 
sence of Prince Z——, a middle-aged man of a dignified deportment, 
and evidently high-bred manners. He received us most courteously 
and addressing himself to me, said that he had sent for me not only to 
assure me of my perfect safety, whatever might be the result of the 
accident, but to thank me for the lesson I had given his son—‘ for’ he 
added, ‘ should he survive, I trust he will be a wiser and a better man; 
and should he unfortunately die, it will only be the fate his profligate 
acts must sooner or later have brought him to. He wishes to see you, 
sir, and assure you himself, of his forgiveness.’ 

“] was then conducted into a chamber where I found the young man 
reclining on a couch, his head bound up with numerous bandages, and 
his face of an ashy paleness. How different from his appearance when 
I last saw him; on that evening when I had felt it my duty to humble 
in so severe a manner his overbearing pride. I could not behold him 
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without emotion. Every spark of enmity was in an instant extinguished 
in my breast: he was unable to speak, but held out his hand to me. I 
grasped it eagerly, and its pressure assured me, that there was in the 
youth’s nature a true nobility and generosity which had only lain dor- 
mant, and which might yet bring forth fruits.” 

*« But little remains to record ; but that little is of a pleasing character. 
The nobleman did recover—became an estimable member of society, 
and my friend.” 











































THE MAID OF OTAHEITE. 
FROM THE ODES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


«« Wit thou leave us? O say shall the treacherous sail 
Which our shores have so long seen in idleness furled, 
With to-morrow expand to the favouring gale, 
And transport thee, young stranger, far far from our world ? 
Yes! to-night, of thy sailors my ear caught the sound, 
As they folded their tents with a mirth-breathing ery— 
Ah! they knew not how deeply those accents could wound, 
Ah! they knew not I echoed each laugh—with a sigh ! 


“ Wherefore wilt thou desert us! say, doth thine own isle 
Boast of forms that are fairer—hearts warmer—than ours ? 
Say doth nature breathe there a more beautiful smile ? 

Are its joys all unmixed, and all thornless its flowers ? 
When the angel of death o’er thy pillow shall hover, 

For thy loss, dost thou hope that thy kindred will mourn ? 
Will the grave-hallowed plane tree thy sepulchre cover 
That hath ne’er of its flowery honours been shorn. 


‘¢ And thy memory too, doth it never bring back, 
Gentle stranger, the moment when first to our shore 
Our own health-bearing breezes directed thy track, 
And we greeted the brother we knew not before ? 
© ’twas then in the solitude vast of our wood, 
That thy voice sought my favour and pleaded thy flame, 
Thou wast strange to our country, our tongue, and our blood, 
And thy voice was unknown to my ears—yet I came! 


“‘ ] was beautiful ‘hen; but though sorrow and tears 
May have rendered the charms which enchanted thee, few— 
Although hours have with me done the havoc of years, 
And my bloom be all withered, yet say not adieu! 
O remain with us still, and our converse shall be 
Of the mother thou lov’st, and thy natal abode, 
For the songs of thy country, thou knowest, to me 
Are as welcome, dear youth, as the praise of thy God. 


“ O remain with us still! thou shalt not deny me: 

I will breathe but for thee, for in thee is my life— 
Say, in what have I wronged thee that now thou woulds'’t fly me, 
And desert our fair isle for the ocean’s dread strife ? 
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9 Let me share in thy burden, if sorrow should gall thee : 

- th Let the glad task be mine, to fulfil thy desires. 

d r O remain with us still, gentle youth; and I'll call thee 
fl By the name which thou bear’st in the Jand of thy sires. 

cter. “ Then accept my devotion. In scorn do not slight me, 

lety, I will be thy most faithful, though lowliest slave, 


If thou grant’st but a glance from those eyes to delight me, 
O how gladly each toil for thy sake will I brave! 

Yes! remain ang my beauty for thee I'll recover— 

But, alas! like the swallow which visits our shore 

For a time and then flies, is the heart of my lover, 

While in mine the fierce passion must burn evermore ! 





« All in vain are my prayers, and all fruitless my sorrow ; 
Is it well, gentle stranger, my fondness to spurn ? 
Yet no doubt in the isle thou wilt steer for to-morrow, 
The bright eyes of some virgin await thy return ! 
To that land of thy hopes would’st thou deign but to take me, 
As a handmaid I’d wait on the girl of thy choice ; 
And the thought that her love blessed thy being would make me 
With affection dwell rapt on each tone of her voice! 
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When away from the parents with glad pride who view me, 
When away from the woods where, unconscious of fear, 

To thy bosom in rapture thy loving arms drew me, 

When away from the flowers and the palm trees so dear— 

True, the thread of my life should soon draw to its closing, 
Yet twere better ev’n thus than alone to have died ; ' 
O then take me, love, with thee, that by thee reposing, 

My last sigh may at least be exhaled at thy side. 
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“ When thy bark reached our shores, if we welcomed thee here, 
If the plantain-tree ever hath shaded thy brow, 
If the love which my bosom held sacred and dear 
Found an echo in thine; O reject me not now. 
Ah seek not without me thine island unknown ! 
Let compassion induce thee, dear youth, to comply, 
Lest abandoned by thee my young spirit alone, 
Should pursue thy false feet, as it roams through the sky !” 
When the first ray of morn shed its light o’er the plain, 
As it played on the billow and gilded the sail, 
She was sought neath the roof of her cottage in vain, 
She was sought in each forest, each glade and each vale ; 
She was seen not to lave in her favourite stream, 
With its waters of crystal, each beautiful limb, 
She had fled from all eyes like a treacherous dream, 
* Yet the plaintive-voiced maiden had fled not with him 
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THE CHARTIST EPIC AND COLERIDGE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


(A Letter to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.) 


Dear Sir, 


The Chartist poem seems a fine production. I long to read it, I like 
the faith and spirit of it. Wordsworth and you have abandoned the 
poetic sphere, i. e. rebellion. Wordsworth was once a rebel, and so was 
Southey: now they have sunk into Tories. Milton was a rebel when 
he wrote Paradise Lost. He had cooled down intg,your quotation, and 
Paradise Regained, when he became reconciled to the world. Byron 
was a rebel; Dante was a rebel; Tasso was a rebel; and even the 
parasitical Virgil was obliged to own that there were higher subjects than 
conservative subjects. 


‘“* Sicelides muse paullo majora canamus.” 
t) 


Is the poet a chartist? I doubt it. He goes beyond the charter : 
he teaches the doctrine of the community of land. This is true poetry. 
Many of your observations are very just and eloquent, but you never 
touched the grand point of dispute—the influence of external condition 
on the moral feelings; and consequently, there can be no conviction ; 
but rather an irritation of feeling produced in the mind of a reformer. 
It seems like shuffling, to deny the influence of condition on the moral 
feelings. It kills affection, and widens the breach. There is a heart- 
lessness in conservatism, which is incompatible with poetry. The very 
soul of poetry is justice and incorruption: I am surprised to see you 
write as you do in defence of the world. You mean something better, | 
dare say: but your language conveys the idea of special pleading in be- 
half of things as they are; in behalf of corruption, venality, plunder and 
oppression. As for any thing out of time and space, it is beyond poetry, 
and beyond speech, and beyond writing. Poetry is creative like God ; it 
makes imagery in time and space like God himself, who never ‘created 
any thing out of time and space.* 

I felt very angry with the conclusion of your article on Coleridge's 
remains, it was so very unjust; no progress can ever be made by unfair 
means. I do not wonder at the spirit of rebellion that now arms itself for 
vengeance ; there is a recklessness of truth, of feeling, of justice, 
throughout every department of human thought and activity. The 
chartists are as bad as others; but perhaps they are God’s battle-axe 
for retribution ; there is no more party spirit in them than in their 
opponents. I felt my heart sink within me, when I read the latter end 
of your Coleridgean article. I was more vexed than angry: I love truth 
too dearly to see her mangled and torn to please a personal predilection, 
or bolster up the name of an individual; but of course you are master 
on your own premises. 

I hope, at least, that you will accept the challenge, to prove the 
unitism of Coleridgean philosophy ; “ Verbum auditum perit, sed litera 
scripta manet.”” I should like to see some propositions in writing that I 
could muse upon: I believe I know something of Coleridge, which his 
friends are not aware of. 





* On the contrary, no CREATION ever was in Space or Time. Ep. 
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You proclaim the Coleridgean philosophy as the only unitary system 
with which you are acquainted—all other systems, Plato’s excepted, 
being nothing more than bipolarities. What you mean by this I know 
not; but I should like to know what, in your opinion, is the philosophy of 
Coleridge. He himself says, “If you once master it, or any part of 
it, you cannot hesitate to acknowledge it as the truth ; you cannot be 
sceptical about it.” Mr. Owen says the same of his philosophy ; but 
then nobody understands it but Mr. Owen himself. Coleridge says, 
‘* All Theology depends on mastering the term ‘ Nature.’” Has Cole- 
ridge mastered it? Did he, or can you in his name answer the following 
questions ? If not; I conclude either that the Coleridgean philosophy is 
“vox et preterea nihil,” or so indefinite that his most talented admirers 
and disciples know not what to make of it. 

Quest. 1. Does the word ‘‘God” include the idea of universal being ? 
Is God the subjective nature, and nature, the oljectzve God ? * 

Q. 2. Is nature, or the power which animates nature, a power distinct 
from God—a self-determining power for whose operations God is not 
morally responsible ? t 

Q. 3. Is partial evil a necessary and essential attribute of universal 
good ? t 

Q. 4. Does partial evil originate directly or indirectly in God as its 
voluntary agent ? § 

Q. 5. Can either good or evil originate in a created being irrespective 
of, or in opposition to, the will of God ? || 

Q. 6. Is the author of evil, self-existent ? J 

Q. 7. Is Satan included in the prothetic unity, as the personification 
of attributes essential to the Divine perfection ? ** 

Does the Coleridgean philosophy give a definite aviswer to these 
questions? Truth is simple, and will not equivocate. It has little oc- 
casion for circumstances. A good artist draws his figure with a clear 
and bold outline; a bad artist makes a shadowy outline, by many strokes 
which attest the vagueness of his own conceptions. 

I doubt the unity of the Coleridgean philosophy; and I entreat the 
Editor of the Monthly or any of Coleridge’s friends, to make it mani- 
fest. There is much truth and clairvoyance in Coleridge’s writings, 
more clearly expressed than in any preceding writer ; but if the “one 
philosophy ” ever had a residence in Coleridge’s mind, it has never 
revealed itself in his works in any systematic or methodic form. He is 
no Prometheus: he has left no image, no form of universal truth ; he 





* (Neither—God is the source to universal being, intelligence, and goodness ; the 
universe is an idea, a word, anda work of God. To each belongs its own subject and 
correlated object. Ep. |} 

+ [Nature isa god-determined power. To whom is God responsible ?—The phrase 
is nonsense! Ep. } 

t [No! But what is evil? Sin is power minus intelligence and goodness—Evil is 
its antagonist manifestation in nature. Eb-] § [No! Ep.] 
|| | Nothing originates in a created being. Ep.j ; 
q a what sense are the words “‘ author” and “ evil” used ?—query, also, whether 
partial evil or not? if more, is there more? Ep.} 

** [Included—but not as Satan, nor as personifying essential attributes, but as the 
potentiality ef a possible manifestation. £.g. Since evil exists, it is clear that there 
ever was, and is a possibility of God creating a being who should commit evil. 
The words evil and sin, however, are confounded in these inquiries. No definite 


answer therefore can be given. Ep. } 
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has modelled hands, and arms, and toes, and fingers of the statue, but 
the statue itself he has not completed; notwithstanding his own proud 
boast that he had perfected philosophy. 

It requires very great precision, to be a teacher of any species of 
science or philosophy. That Plato wanted that precisiqn, is evident 
from the fact, that to this day it is uncertain what Platonism is. At any 
rate, there is no evidence of its being a unitary philosophy. It had too 
many self-determining agencies. The Psyche was self-determining, and 
so was the Demiourgos. Matter was eternal, and God the Ovo.a was 
the imperator that kept all these and many other litigants in order. 
The common faith of Christendom is not unitary, for it makes the devil 
the original author of evil, irrespective of God. In what manner the 
Coleridgean philosophy exceeds these in unity, I know not: but until I 
see some definite expression of his thoughts on these universal and fun- 
damental subjects, I will treat all the eulogistic verbiage of his friends 
respecting the superiority of his system, as mere parlage—dust fur the 
eyes of the simple and the credulous, who feel the beauty of his little 
moral sayings, but are obliged to take his unitary and final system of 
philosophy upon credit, because it has no positive existence.* 

Again I ask, what is Coleridgean philosophy ? and where is a compend 
of its universal principles to be found? Can it be reduced within as 
small a compass as the Thirty-nine articles? Is it like Ossian’s ghost, 
so ill defined that “the stars twinkle through its shadowy form? ”’ or is 
it like “‘ yonder cloud ” which Hamlet showed to Polonius, “‘ very like a 
whale?” or is it something clearer still 

«¢ Defined anon and growing visible, 


A shade, a shape, a symbol it became, 
Till soon the vapoury mass appeared the robe 


Of a descending angel.” 
PROTHETICUS. 


EDITORS REPLY. 


*,* The writer of the above Letter, it is evident, is more solicitous 
concerning human progress, than the permanence of human institutions. 
Now we care for both. We are catholic, he is sectarian. We are not 
unmindful of the influence of condition on the moral feelings—but we 
regard such condition itself as an exhibition of the state of moral feel- 
ing at the particular time and place; we therefore seek to purify the 


-moral feelings themselves in the first instance, feeling assured that the 


improved physical condition will follow. But we will not stultify ourself 
by reversing the order of cause and effect. Had the writer legitimately 
assumed the name of Proruericus, he would have required no teaching 
on this score. 

What there is in the conclusion of our Coleridgean review to excite 
the anger of any human being, is a mystery tous. Why should we 
not speak the truth of Coleridge? Because the writer of the letter, as 
proved by his seven questions, is a Bipolarist, and no more, shall we not 





° Why! in the very article animadverted upon, the primary unity required is 
stated in Coleridge’s own words—“ a primary unity, which gives itself forth into two 
things, from whose union results a representative unity, as a third something.”* Ep. 
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rise above the limits of chemical science (how narrow, is confessed by 
Dr. Prout in his Bridgewater Treatise), into the wider spaces of a 
divine philosophy, by aid of which, we have been able to answer the 
questions themselves, in notes at the foot of the page—-satisfactorily, 
where the terms were explicit. But look at the sad eonfusion of terms ; 
evil used both for sin and evil! Sin is the moral proclivity, which the 
evil in nature is appointed to antagonise. Satan too, is the name, not of 
the unfallen, but of the fallen archangel—only the former of course 
can be involved in the prothesis; and our answer must therefore be taken 
as applicable to the pure Being in the Divine idea. 

The assertion that the “one philosophy” never had a residence in 
Coleridge’s mind, is, to say the least, a very hardy one. That it has 
not been produced in a system, is its merit. See how fragmentary the 
Bible is—yet how moral! The one philosophy there, is taught poetically, 
narratively, dramatically, lyrically, proverbially, and even so it is in the 
writings of Coleridge. It is for the commentator to put them together 
—whereof sad work is often made, simply for this cause, that, wanting 
nothing but the inspiration of the original writer, the commentator 
therefore wants all. The opinions passed by our correspondent on 
Coleridge and Plato, serve eminently to illustrate this position. 

The Editor of this Magazine gave a compend of Coleridge’s philosophy 
in the well-known orATION delivered by him at the Russell Institution. 
That compend is capable of enlargement, and materials are yet accumu- 
lating. Until all is published, it would be unjust finally to pronounce 
on Coleridge. What is now before the world, is of such rare excellence, 
that we may reasonably hope what remains behind will add to his fame, 
not detract from it. We suspect that our correspondent has read but 
some of the works of Coleridge ; we have read all. 


—_— 


OUR MONTHLY CRYPT. 


CRYPTIC DIALOGUES. 





Or Geo ox retpayrec avOpwrwy exiTovoy TepuKoc yevoc, Tac Msoac Kat ATo\\wva 
cat Atovucov Evveopracrag edocayv.—Plato de Legibus, L. 2. 


Editor, Ah! this requires translation. So writes friend Alerist; probably, 
he is right. Let the English reader then take this, as a literal version. 

“The gods in compassion to the race of men, born to toil and trouble, 

‘appointed the Muses, and Apollo, and Bacchus, for the companions of their 
festivals.” 

Voices within, “ Jolly companions every one!” 

Editor. Gleesome, within!—But where? Pish!—They say the Crypt is 
haunted within! This is the only apartment—there is none other—none 
inner. Within! within the air, then; and these voices are aéreal. I grow 
fantastic ; or even now I see the Nine, and the Sun-god, and the Vine-god, 
shape themselves in the vault’s atmosphere. Giulio Romano, and Apelles, 
and—Why, surely the old Gobie has some hand in this! 

The Gobie (entering). I have, by aid of the Franciscan. An invite, in 
your name, has been circulated among your contributors, soliciting them to high 
festival, as your guests—and, lo, where they are all assembled in the hall of 
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Natural Magic, pledging each other with spiritual /iquer out of the goblet made 

from my skull, a /a Byron. 

Editor. Your skull—but, pardon me, they put in what they drink out. 

The Gobie. At your expence—the wine you keep here is handy. 

The Syncretist—the Cryptologist—the Franciscan—the Esthetic Student— 
Count Pepoli—John Oxenford—Jack Straw—L. J. Bernays-—George Downes 
—R. U.—the Monthly Nurse—Nick Sober—Dr. Michelson—Christopher 
North, Thomas Carlyle, William Wordsworth, and other contributors are dis- 
covered at a banquet. 

Omnes (rising). The Editor! the Editor !—three times three! 

The Editor. One times one, that is the witches’ reckoning; and beshrew 
me, but there is witchcraft here! 

The Cryptologist. Modern pythonism—but there is your stool at the head 
of the board : the Gobie has already resumed his at the foot. 

The Editor (taking his seat). Welcome all, gentlemen. A noble array— 
quite an army of martyrs. 

The Syncretist. Ready to sacrifice themselves for whatever is true and good 
in genius, whether modern or ancient, and to oppose to the death whatever 
tends to degrade, and, under the pretence of popularising, to vulgarise the 
national literature. 

Editor. Friend Alerist, the word “* Syncretism”’ occurs in Coleridge’s works 
for the first time, in the fourth volume of his “‘ Remains” just published, and 
reviewed in our last. 

Syncretist. (n its favour? 

Editor. You shall hear— Read first, Baxter’s Life of himself, Book I. Part 
II, p. 139. You have done it, I see, by the aid of animal magnetism; thus 
operant on bodies distant from one another, a flight of stairs, ceiling, floorings, 
and three thick bookshelves of a crowded library. Now then, by the same 
means, read Coleridge's Annotation. 

Syncretist (reads). “‘ The following book of this work is interesting, and most 
instructive, as an instance of Syncretism, and its Epicurean clinamen, even 
when it has been undertaken from the purest and most laudable motives, and 
from impulses the most Christian, and yet its utter failure in its object, that of 
tending to a common centre. The experience of eighteen centuries, seems to 
prove that there is no practicable medium between a church comprehension 
(which is the only meaning of a catholic church visible) in which A. in the 
north or east is allowed to advance officially no doctrine different from what 
is allowed to B. in the south or west; and a co-existence of independent 
churches, in none of which any further unity is required, but that between the 
minister and his congregation, while this again is secured by the election and 
continuance of the former, depending wholly on the will of the latter. 

‘** Perhaps the best state possible, though not the best possible state, is 
where both are found, the one established by maintenance, the other by per- 
mission; in short, that which we now enjoy. In such a state, no minister of 
the former can have a right to complain, for it was at his own option to have 
taken the latter, e¢ volenti nulla fit injuria. For an individual to demand the 
freedom of the independent single church, when he receives £500 a year, for 
submitting to the necessary restrictions of the church general, is impudence 
and mammonolatry to boot.” 

Editor. Coleridge, you see, prefers the absolute One, as the antecedent to 
that union which you denominate syncretism, bearing in Greek, nearly the 
same meaning as coalition does in English? 

Syncretist. I well know your idea of divine and prothetic Oneness, which is 
alluded to in Scripture as the resplendent consummation of universal being, 
when God shall be all in all. 

Editor, Nay; as the source and beginning of all being—yet as the end 
likewise—The beginning and the end-—The end to which all truly Catholic 
spirits inevitably culminate by the very necessity of their nature. You, too, 
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would aspire with no enfeebled pinion to the same altitude of perfect exist- 
ence. But it seems to you, that this transcendental theory is too sublime and 
refined for the great mass of men. You therefore aim at essential union 
under those more familiar names, and palpable forms, in which it actually 
exists in society. Thus when Cicero was about to develope one of the 
Pythagorean theories in the lofty phraseology of the esoterics, he suddenly 
stooped to a lower flight of eloquence, recollecting that he was not writing to 
the élite of Plato's scholars, but to the dregs of Romulus’ descendants. The 
desire for syncretism (which desire, by the way, is an antecedent process) is 
in itself perfectly pure and unimpeachable, 

Syncretist, Syncretism is the art of concentrating and reconciling all the 
scattered rays of truth, dispersed among all sects and parties. True Syncretists 
wish to harmonize all truths wherever they find them, because they know that 
all truths must be homogeneous and congenial, and the more we collect of 
them the better. They, therefore, embrace the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, whether they find it among friends or foemen, Trojans 
or Tyrians. Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas. But 
while they are thus eager to collect the ¢rue parts of all compound things, they 
as carefully reject the erroneous parts. This genuine syncretism, properly so 
called, therefore pervades all good and pious souls in greater or less degrees, 
All noble spirits are bound by the two grand laws of syncretism, namely, the 
acquisition of all good, and the rejection of all evil. 

Cryptologist. Charges have been brought against the cause you advocate. 

Syncretist. | am well aware of them, and regard them as the idle clamour of 
sectarians, and partisans ; I know how to appreciate this sort of slander and 
abuse. The true and genuine syncretism so much extolled from time imme- 
morial by all the greatest authors, is not a whit the less glorious or honourable 
because it has heen sometimes aped and mimicked by a spurious and mongrel 
kind of indifferentism, which has occasionally usurped its sacred name. It is 
the fate of every great and glorious doctrine thus to be mimicked, parodied, 
and caricatured by a sophistic counterfeit, which accompanies the original, as 
envy does merit. 

The Asthetic Student. The distinction you take should always be kept in 
mind, for it is the only one that will meet the sophistical calumnies of the 
assailing sects. We all acknowledge that the native and genuine syncretism 
which seeks to harmonize all things that are capable of harmony, is a very con- 
trary thing to that spurious and debased indifferentism, which vainly and im- 
piously endeavours to harmonise things that are essentially incapable of har- 
mony, as truth and falsehood, virtue and vice. The indifferentists attempt to 
procure harmony and coalition, and yet retain those evils which are the very 
causes of discord. This spurious kind of indifferentism is therefore a contra- 
diction in terms, an effort to work impossibilities, a profane attempt to serve 
both God and mammon, Christ and Belial, and by a gross blunder of material- 
ism, to confound the good and evil which should ever be kept separate. 

Syncretist. All well-informed men are already aware of the truth of Brucker’s 
declaration in his History of Philosophy, that the eclectics have done more to 
advance truth and dissipate error, than any other body of men. Under the 
title of eclectics, we may place Pythagoras, Plato, Cicero, Mirandola, Reuchlin, 
Erasmus, Bacon, and all the authors who have most advanced the progress of 
human intelligence. Whom have theeclectics to fear ? The fact is notorious, that 
they form the most august body of catholic truth-searchers the world has ever 
seen. I glory in belonging to the eclectics. Among them my mind has ample 
room to work out the utmost elaborations of science. Where can I find any 
sect or party that has equal claims to my veneration ? I think nothing so dis- 
graceful in philosophy, as jurare in verba magistri, | say with respect to al] the 
different sects and their leaders. 

Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo, 

Nor for any of them have I stampt a lie upon my soul, which flourished 
not, save in the light of all beholding truth. 
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Editor, And what do you say as to the Latitudinarians ?’ 

Syncretist. That I glory in being one of them. To me nothing is more 
delightful than to indulge that latitudinarianism, that true amplitude and liberty 
of thought, which is so intensely disagreeable to sects and parties. The 
essential meaning, of latitudinariasti is breadth, compass, and vastness of 
intellectual exercise. Hence the latitudinarians of foreign countries no less 
than our own have been the very grandest and noblest thinkers recorded in 
the pages of biography. Who have been the latitudinarians expressly so 
called of our own country. Where they not Hales, More, Chillingworth, 
Wilkins, Cudworth, Whitchcot, Gale, Tillotson and Fowler ? 

The Cryptologist. Have you ever read Bishop Fowler’s celebrated work 
entitled ‘“‘The Principles and Practices of certain Moderate Divines of the 
Church of England, abusively called latitudinarians, greatly misunderstood, 
truly represented and defended.” 

Syncretist. Who has not read it? The bishop has made his defence trium- 
phant and complete. Why should I fear to call such men my friends? Why 
should I fear to support their cause? Why seek toturn our glory into shame / 
But by the*ghost of Cudworth, the shame shall be on their own heads. 

Editor. e danger is not to be apprehended from that principle and 
spirit of coalition, which would combine what is true in sects and parties, by 
rejecting what is false. But from that indifferentism which confounds truth 
and falsehood without caring which predominates. Such vile indifferentism 
has been justly denounced by the most eloquent of all French Bishops, Ste- 
phen Anthony de Boulogne. We speak (says he) of what really menaces the 
entire ruin of morals. We speak of this systematic indifference which tends 
to neutralise all religious principles, and nullify all creeds—of this abandon- 
ment of truths which consists rather in forgetting than in refutiug them in 
laying them aside, than attacking them—of this fatal indolence which throws 
the shade of suspicion on every species of zeal, and brands religion with the 
censure of intolerance, if she dare to defend her own cause, while every 
opinion has its champion, and every system its partisan. This is what the 
illustrious Bossuet announced when from the chair of truth in which he so 
luminously instructed generations and ages he exclaimed, ‘‘I foresee that liber- 
tines and freethinkers may be discredited, not indeed from any horror of their 
sentiments, but by the indifference in which men shall hold every thing save 
their pleasures and their affairs.” 

Syncretist. There can be only one thing more pernicious; and that is the 
mania of sects and parties, which fill the world with sophistry and violence. 
Channing, the finest writer in America, has expressed the same conviction. 
«Our institutions (says he), do not cultivate us as they might and should, and 
the chief cause of the failure is plain. It is the strength of party spirit ; and 
so blighting is its influence, so fatal to self culture, that I feel myself bound 
to warn every man against it who has any desire for improvement. I do not 
tell you it will destroy your country, it wages a worse war against yourselves. 
Truth, justice, candour, fair dealing, sound judgment, self-controul, and kind 
affections are its natural and perpetual prey. In this respect, all parties agree, 
they all foster that pestilent spirit which 1 now condemn. In all of them party 
spirit rages. Associate men together for a common cause be it good or bad, 
and array them against a body resolutely pledged to an opposite interest—and 
a new passion ‘quite distinct from the original sentiment which brought them 
together—a fierce, fiery zeal, consisting chiefly of aversion to those who 
differ from them, is roused into fearful activity. Human nature seems inca- 
pable of a stronger, more unrelenting passion. It is hard enough for an indi- 
vidual, when contending all alone for an interest or an opinion, to keep down 
his pride, wilfulness, love of victory, anger, and the personal feelings. But 
let him join a multitude in the same warfare, and without singular self con- 
troul, he receives into his single breast the vehemence, obstinacy and vindic- 
tiveness of all. The triumph of his party becomes immeasurably dearer to 
him than the principle true or false, which was the original ground of divi- 
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sion. The conflict becomes a struggle not for principle, but for power, for 
victory ; and the desperateness, the wickedness of such struggles is the great 
burden of history. In truth it matters little what men divide about, whether 
it be a foot of land or precedence in a procession. Let them but begin to 
fight for it, and self-will, ill-will, the rage for victory, the dread of morti- 
fication and defeat, make the trifle as weighty a matter as life and death. 
The Greek, or eastern empire, was shaken to its foundations by parties which 
differed only about the merits of charioteers at the amphitheatre. Party spirit 
is likewise singularly hostile to moral independence. A man in proportion as 
he drinks into it sees, hears, judges by the senses and understandings of his 
party. He surrenders the freedom of a man, the right of using and speaking 
his own mind, and echoes the applauses or maledictions with which the leaders 
or passionate partisans see fit that the country should ring. On all points 
parties are to be distrusted, but on no one so much as on the character of 
opponents. These, if you may trust what you hear, are always men without 
principle and truth devoured by selfishness and thirsting for their own eleva- 
tion, though intheir country’s ruin. When I was young I was accustomed 
to hear pronounced with abhorrence, almost with execration, the names of men 
who are now hailed by their former foes as the champions of sublime princi- 
ples and as worthy of the highest public trust. This lesson of early experience, 
which later years have corroborated, will never be forgotten. 

Editor. You grow eloquent. My aim is to reconcile man with man, by 
means of the common and pre-existent truth. I prefer, however, to generate 
the ideal of the divine Osiris in my highest intelligence, or to submit my con- 
science to him to be regenerated in his ideal, rather than to labour outwardly 
in collecting the scattered members of his mangled body. This, believe me, is 
very possible. I leave to the plodding sciolist his pretended induction, and 
assert the poet's privilege, the power and the right of production. In the end 
at which you aim, | most heartily concur, and doubt not of furthering the 
noblest result, by subordinating the means you recommend to the high Pur- 
pose, which is equally the efficient and the final cause of all endeavour. In 
the very perception of such purpose, you have already the earnest and condition 
of success. Your syncretism is the symbol and express image of the prothetic, 
if not its fountain-idea, the master-principle itself. We are a oe 

Cryptologist. Cicero was wont gravely to assert, that he himself was in 
possession of a kind of second-sight, this gift of political prophecy and divina- 
tion. In -those glorious works of his, of which our friend Alerist has just 
prepared the first English translation, he has a pretty startling paragraph on 
this topic. He seems to make cock-sure of the genuineness of his seership ; 
but entertains some very ingenious doubts whether it be a direct inspiration 
from the stars, or the result of experience. After various pros and cons, he 
rather leans to the latter opinion: Milton cherished the same overbelief. I 
will not call it superstition, when he tells us :— 


That old experience doth attain, 
To something like prophetic strain. 


Syncretist. It is to their syncretism that the Ciceronians are indebted for 
their propheticism. Who but they stand amid the diviner and calmer atmos- 
phere of all-embracing verity, and with undazzled, unbewildered eyes, look 
down on the rolling tempest-clouds of sect and party, and truly discern their 
causes and their effects, their influences and their consequences? Who but 
they dwell above the fogs and mists, that involve all schism and faction, and 
hinder them from beholding the effulgent day-beam, and can see the moral 
machinery of the universe working forth its woven futurities>? Yes, the pro- 
phetic genius, the vision, and the faculty divine, domesticate with calm and 
promethean spirits, like your darling Coleridge.. They scorn the rude anar- 
chical tempers, wherein the intestine wars of sectarianism are raging with 
dissonant clamour. 

N.S.——VOL. II. GG 
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Editor. True; Coleridge detested the onesidedness and prejudice which 
embattled those whom devotion and philanthropy and patriotism should unite 
into one indissoluble fraternity. I might quote passages in proof; but you 
would expect me to repeat them in Coleridge’s own style ; with that swelling 
intonation, the long-drawn undulating cadence, with which he gave forth his 
words: I therefore forbear; perhaps he took the hint from Milton, who is 
said to have read his own poetry with emphatic ore rotundo, that in no small 
degree surprised his Quaker friend. It is impossible, however, for any one to 
do justice to Coleridge’s peculiar felicity of utterance, that he seemed to modu- 
late to murmurs of the breezes and the waves. 

The Aesthetic Student. There is the keenest necessity in this age and empire 
of devoting one leading periodical at least, to the development and support of 
the noble theory of peace and good-will among men, so extolled by the be- 
nevolent and the philosophic, so mistaken and slandered by the hubbub of 
sectarists and partymongers. ‘That cause which was so ably supported by 
Erasmus, and Vives, in his treatise De Concordia, that cause which Schlegel 
and Novalis pleaded in the famous Concordia of Germany, that cause be ours! 
Let the Monthly Magazine be likewise a Concordia, and, like the inextinguish- 
able sun, shed light and harmony and exultation through this passion-stirring 
world. Let it shine on, and with a steady love-maturing radiance melt off the 
gross vapours of schismatic jealousies, that make merry England a land of 
joyless discord and recrimination. 

Editor. Fear nothing. The gospel of peace and good will is diviner, older, 
and happier than its antagonist. For your theory, too, friend Alerist, I confess 
that it has been defended in all ages and nations by the sublimest and gravest 
intelligences, who have studied jurisprudence and politics, asa science. Such 
authors have tested it by a quiet process of intellectual analysis, by an intense 
and all-resolving logic which leaves its advocates little to dread, and almost all 
to hope. The value of a periodical that shall not only seek to concentrate as 
you desire, the elements of eclectic wisdom, but that shall always confessedly 
proceed, under the guidance of the one Divine source of all wisdom, and 

ower, and goodness ; will be more and more felt by the increasing brother- 

ood of affectionate spirits, who are the lights of the world. Our design may 
seem to some novel and bold, but its novelty and boldness constitute that 
charm, by which it will gain the heads and hearts of men. Since that design 
has been promulgated, Concordia has extended her influence far and wide. 
The spectacle of a periodical fairly devoted to the promotion of universal truth, 
fitted alike for the Jew, the Roman Catholic, the Protestant, the conformist, 
the nonconformist, the tory, the whig, and the liberal; was something suf- 
ficiently startling. Many were the doubts, the suspicions and the objections, 
raised by the timid and inexperienced. They overlooked the deep want, 
whether professed or not, left aching in the breast of every man who is worthy 
of the name, that quenchless and inexplicable thirst for something loftier and 
purer, and greater in human intelligence, which nothing but the immeasurable 
integrity of truth, shall ever slake. Every month brings us warmest testimo- 
nials from far and near, of the awakening interest which all orders of men are 
exhibiting for the Monthly Magazine. Why is this? Simply, because it gal- 
lantly aims to supply a great desideratum in periodical literature. It affords 
the common focus ani centre of radiation, to which the best genius of the 
time of all sects and parties may converge their brightest conceptions, and 
send them forth in exuberant harmony to refresh and vivify society. 


The A’sthetic Student. 
Like the glass of the sun it assembles the rays, 
That were wandering in solitude seeking their rest, 
And then sends them forth in one soul-kindling blaze, 
From the hand of the bards, to the hearts they love best. 


The Cryptologist. Some periodicals are catching the same prothetic spirit, 
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the same conciliatory views. But most of the periodicals of the day, are con- 
fined to their own particular clique and circle, sect and party. Thus, there 


-are Jewish, Papistical, Protestant, Dissenting, Tory, Whig, and Radical Peri- 


odicals, all devoted to particular or partial interests. 

The Syncretist. No one admires more than myself, the talent, learning, and 
ability of these periodicals. 1 believe they elaborate the particular relation of 
truth, on which they build with admirable ingenuity. It would be most un- 
grateful in me to satirize these splendid Journals, by contributing to which, I 
have often felt honoured. Yet I leave it to those who are best acquainted with 
their secret mechanism to say, whether the exclusive, the sectarian, and parti- 
zantic position in which they stand, is not eminently painful, for these two 
reasons :—that they are bound to exclude the finest articles, if they be not ex- 
actly cut and dried to the sophisticated taste of their readers; and are obliged, 
moreover, to spend their harassed lives in party contests, whose variety is 
generally as great, as their utility is minute, and their delightfulness infinites- 
simal. 

The Gobie. There is too much talk on one subject. In periodical literature, 
variety is charming. 

ZEsthetic Student. Give him the goblet, and the go-by. Let him drink emp- 
tiness out of his own skull, and then pass it on. 

The Cryptologist. Heaven forefend ! 

The Editor. There should be variety—variety in subject, and in style. It 
does not, however, follow that there is most variety in the pages of the Maga- 
zine that has the greatest number of articles. Some periodicals now-a-days 
are composed of different chapters of different tales—all, therefore, of the 
same class of writing, and for the most part of the same averaye degree of 
merit. Now this I call not variety—but monotony of the worst kind. A 
miscellany should consist, besides a fair proportion of romantic writing, of 
essays on all subjects, philosophic, scientific, and historic, together with criti- 
cal papers on the best works, new and old. Wherever these elements are 
judicious!y mingled, there the desiderated variety is to be acknowledged. 
More especially shuuld the publication reflect the progress of public intelligence 
and be written up to the very point attained by the leading minds of the age. 
Further, a mere accidental assemblage of papers, however good in themselves ; 
having no reference either to a common efficient, or a common end, is, in my 
opinion, of all undesirable things, the most undesirable, in a public journal, 
published at intervals permitting deliberation. There should, therefore, be a 
unity in the variety ; without which unity, indeed, there is no true variety. In 
the petals of the rose while tied together, there is both—scatter them on the 
ground, there is neither. You see a number of single leaves, one as like an- 
other as possible—an endless succession of ones, as it were, and no twos and 
threes. So in a Magazine where all is accidental, there is about as little true 
variety, as there would be, if the leading article were reprinted as often as the 
bulk of the pamphlet required. Our endeavour has been to avoid these faults, 
We are glad that our aim is appreciated by many—in proportion to its wor- 
thiness, it is difficult. Our appeal lies with the noble-minded and the gene- 
rous. We claim to succeed, because we strive to deserve. Shall it be said, 
that a periodical was tried in England upon the loftiest and only true principles 
of good authorship and fair criticism, and failed? The fault, it is clear, will lie 
with the country, and not with us. 

Count Pepoli. The enterprise is one, at least of so interesting a character, 
that any one with the feelings of a patriot, 1s unable to disbelieve its certain 
prosperity. 

Thomas Carlyle. The feelings of a patriot? The feelings of a man! Never 
fear. Either the human being is a vessel naturally receptive of truth, or there 
is no hope for truth, If none, no book had ever been written, But books 
have been written full of truth, as the ocean of water, and the truest books, 
have lasted longest, and been spread widest. With a forefeeling of this fact 
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the first book was written—and now every book is not only written with this 
presentiment of anticipation, but also with experience of the fact itself. What 
need therefore—say rather, What excuse for fear ? 
William Wordsworth. In such hope I wrote, and have not been disappointed. 
Omnes (rising). The poet has spoken ; henceforth let all be hushed in reve- 
rence, Silence is now more expressive than Words. 


* ” * * * 


We had relapsed into mute meditation ; awaking at length from which, we 
found ourselves quietly seated in our library chair, with a table covered with 
new books before us. 


PorETrY. 
Poems, now first collected by Lord Leigh. London: Moxon, 1839. 


How the press teems with verses! These are of the most elegant kind. 
The Epistles to a Friend in Town are excellent. We must give some 
excerpts :— 

“* Can the poor head contain what it is now 
Expedient for a gentleman to know? 
Though through the circle of the Arts we run, 
(Thanks to Reviews) we can remember none. 
The Lawyer throws aside his book and burns 
To be a Davy and a Smith by turns; 
His clients suffer, yet where’er he dines, 
Chemist or Bard, the learned Proteus shines. 

“« Society improves ; the times require 

Some little knowledge in a country squire ; 
And book-clubs, through the country widely spread, 
Show that at least our modern works are read. 
The most inveterate sportsman now may speak 
French and Italian, nay, can construe Greek. 
A fire-side voyager from shore to shore, 
Hie loves not in his easy chair to snore.” 


For knowledge we should substitute learning. Books communicate not know- 
ledge—this is only to be acquired from the objects themselves, not from any 
mere descriptions, It is our opinion that the learning, that is, the book- 
reading of modern times, has a great tendency to obscure knowledge. Probably 
his lordship is of the same opinion. He has very just and discriminating 
views of men and things. His political poems are exceedingly shrewd and 
clever—but the great charm of the book is its polished style. 


Costanza of Mistra: a Tale of Modern Greece, in five Cantos. London: 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


This is a story told in Spenserian stanzas of Costanza, the heroine of Mistra. 
She was the daughter of one of the Mainote chiefs, who, from his superior 
attainments, intrepidity and stratagem, became the dread of the Turkish 
government, and was put to death by the governor of Morea, a few years pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the Greek revolution. His daughter, to revenge 
him, contrived by means of some treasure which she had concealed, and the 
produce of her jewels, to form a Hetzria, at the head of which she proceeded 
to the passes of Macrinoros, and encountered all the privations and sufferings 
of the Greek campaign, until the winter of 1822, when she was severely 
wounded, At that time she had not attained her twentieth year. Sessini, the 
primate of Gastouni, said he was convinced the Heroine of Mistra, by her 
fearless conduct in the field, had often produced the most salutary effects on 
the soldiery, by whom she was implicitly obeyed, and even considered as one 
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inspired; for she was always foremost in battle, and had given numberless 
proofs of intrepidity. The founder of the celebrated association of the Heteria, 
is unknown to the members themselves, as they were individually bound by an 
oath not to disclose the name of the person by whom they were initiated. 
The real object of this society was the emancipation of Greece, The poet 
proceeds in a straightforward manner with his theme, trusting to its inherent 
interest, and sometimes falling upon some harmonies of verse, which bespeak 
no ordinary pen. 
Immortality : a Poem, in Six Books. London: Hearne, Strand, 1839. 


The Pilgrim of Beauty, and other poems, by Samuel Mullen, London : 
Clarke, Moorgate Street, 1839. 


These two poems we place together, because the merits of both are similar, 
consisting in the diction, and a certain skill in versification, rather than in any 
originality of mind, or novelty of illustration. The first is a discursive poem, 
in a series of logical rhymes, reasoning-out the important argument proposed, 
It had been well if the writer had strictly revised his work, both in regard to 
its topics and their expression, The poem wants both weeding and polishing. 

The second poem of Beauty, is free from these faults. The Spenserian stanza 
is constructed not after Spenser, but Lord Byron ; that is, it is declamatory, 
rather than poetical. The metaphysical subject is, however, better managed 
than in the preceding effort. There are some passages that might well pair-off 
with similar verses in Childe Harold. The essay is, at least, respectable. 


Elegy written in a country Church Yard, illustrated. Polyglott Edition. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, 1839. 


The polyglott versions of the poem are in Greek, Latin, German, Italian, 
and French languages; the engravings are on wood of firstrate excellence. 
We are told, in the preface, of a testimony to the merits of the Elegy, which is 
not generally known. ‘‘ General Wolfe received a copy on the eve of the 
assault on Quebec; he was so struck with its beauty, that he is said to have 
exclaimed, that he would have preferred being its author, to that of being the 
victor in the projected attack in which he so gloriously lost his life.” Greek 
and Latin versions of the poem are, of course, numerous. From among the 
Greek, Cooke’s version has been selected, owing to the praise bestowed on it 
by the Author of The Pursuits of Literature. The Latin version is from the 
pen of the Rev. Wm. Hildyard; the German is by Gotten; the Italian by 
Giuseppe Torelli, and the French, by Le Tournieur. 


A Vision of Death’s Destruction, and other poems, by Thomas John Ouseley. 
Third Edition. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


These poems are singularly enough dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq., and 
announced as under the immediate patronage of the Queen Dowager, the 
Princess Augusta, the Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., R. M. Milnes, Esq., M. P. &c. &c. &c. &c. 

This volume, however, might well stand on its own merits. It has very many 
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‘truly pathetic passages, and in its general style is correct, animated and um- 


pressive. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


That indefatigable and successful adapter and dramatist, Mr. Buckstone, has 
added another wreath to his Thespian laurels. Stimulated no doubt by the 
great and indeed deserved success of his Comedy called “ Married Life ;” 
he has now exhibited the reverse of the picture, in a comedy equally eccen- 
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tric, and as far as the two last acts are concerned,as replete with comic situations 
and incidents as its predecessor, and bearing the significant title of ‘‘ Single 
Life.”” The Dramatis Persone are divided into two sets, and consist of five 
bachelors and five spinsters ; for the most part, they may be said to be por- 
trayed from real life, each being embellished more or less with such high 
colouring as the stage allows. 

The first act it must be confessed is rather prosy, and that portion of the 
dialogue in which the parties tattle scandal, is not only somewhat stale upon 
the stage, but we are of opinion that a certain dramatist of the name of 
Sheridan has done it considerably better. The two last acts however, make 
ample amends. Here Mrs. Glover bursts upon us like the Irish rebellion, forty 
thousand strong, when least expected, and comes forth exhibiting a new mine 
of genius, redolent with richness, freshness, and power. Her ‘‘ Man-hating 
Spinster”’ is a glorious piece of acting, and tells capitally by the side of her 
intended, “A Woman-hating Bachelor ’’ admirably personated by Mr. Strick- 
land ; this pains-taking actor has attained an eminence in his art which we 
do not doubt of his retaining, as he always appears to us to supply the deficien- 
cies of genius by great care and study. 

It is only natural to imagine that in his own drama, Mr. Buckstone should 
have taken care of himself. He has done so, and what is more to the purpose, 
greatly to the satisfaction of laughter-loving audiences, whose Jungs while he 
is on the stage “ crow like Chanticleer.” His Mr. Peter Pinkey, ‘A Bashful 
Bachelor” who writes anonymous letters to his ** Lady-Love,” copied from 
“The Complete Letter Writer,’’ aud makes love from behind a screen, is an 
exquisite and highly-finished performance, combining the humour of legitimate 
comedy, with all the broadness of grotesque farce. 

To detail, however, the peculiarities and eccentricities of each character, 
would necessarily extend far beyond our limits. Suffice it to say, to be duly 
appreciated, this comedy must be seen. The dialogue throughout, although 
not teeming with wit and humour, possesses great smartness, and is enlivened 
occasionally with rapid and readily turned repartees. Taking it as a whole, it 
is highly creditable to Mr. Buckstone’s talents as a play-wright ; in our modern 
comedies we do not expect every character to be so overflowing with wit and 
Satire, that they should be continually sparring at each other, like accomplished 
gladiators. All we require now, is, to be amused : this our author has achieved 
completely, and we felicitate him on his well-merited success. 

The French, that facetious nation, equally fertile in farces and fricasses, have 
furnished the talented lessee of this establishment with the materie/ of an ad- 
mirable and interesting drama, entitled ‘The Village Doctor,” in which the 
most comic situations are combined with the deepest pathos. Pierre Boncoeur 
(the village doctor) is a Baron, and has been a surgeon to the grand army in 
Egypt. During his absence from his country, the arts ofa seducer bereave him 
of his wife: on his being apprised of the fact on his return, he becomes the 
doctor of a sequestered village, where chance brings him face to face with the 
destroyer of his happiness. ‘There are also many other minor points of the 
strongest interest connected with the story, which is ably and clearly developed 
from the commencement to the termination of the piece. 

It must easily be imagined how transcendent the excellence of that finished 
artiste Mr. Farren, must appear, when exhibited in a character so capable of 
displaying his varied abilities. A crowded audience bore continued and ample 
testimonies to the power he evinced in the pathetic portions of the drama; 
while reiterated roars of laughter, re-echoed to the drollery and rich comic 
humour he displayed—as the doctor torn piecemeal by inquisitive patients, raging 
with passion at impertineut folly, and communicating with the mysterious air 
of — wisdom—a grand secret, which turns out a magnificent blunder 
after all. 

Webster personated a middle-aged sort of dandy in the true spirit of French 
foppery, and exhibited what is very rare in the delineation of such characters, 
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great good taste, and discrimination. He was admirably made up, and moved 
about in the true style of high-bred lackadaisical and lounging laziness. As 
the author or rather adapter of the piece, it is only justice towards him to 
state, that he has performed his task admirably, a few passages strike upon the 
ear, as having been rendered somewhat too literal, but with these trifling ex- 
ceptions, the dialogue—like every situation—is well wrought out and highly 
dramatic, and effective. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The people of the United States have of late years made such vast progress 
in intellectual attainments, and in all those arts necessary to the refinement of 
civilized life, that we are by no means surprized at receiving from them a five 
act play, which with all its faults has attained considerable and well-merited 
popularity in the land of its birth. 

The lighter products of the mind, such as appertain to the drama, poetry, 
and similar emanations of genius, do not appear to be particularly indigenous 
to the American soil, whieh is most recuperative, and produces in abundance, 
works of solid and great practical utility, fraught with knowledge concerning 
the great business of human life, and distinguished alike by their wisdom 
and perspicuity. 

The play we have recently witnessed proceeds from the pen of Mr. Willis, 
an author who has already attained much popularity by his entertaining work, 
entitled “ Pencillings by The Way,” the truth and justice of whose sketches 
have been admitted in spite of the attacks of malevolent aud prejudiced critics, 
The drama is entitled ‘“‘ Tortesa, The Usurer,” and was (we have been informed) 
written expressly for Mr, Wallack. The plot has one great merit which is 
counterbalanced by as great a defect ;—its uncommon simplicity is combined 
with the most inconceivable improbability ; added to this there is an unmerci- 
ful pillage from Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, and sundry slight plagiarisms 
from other dramatists; at the same time it is only justice to admit there are 
many situations highly worked up, and combining great originality and power. 
‘lhe scene which terminates the second act in which Falcone receives a letter 
from the Duke offering another and a richer bridegroom for his daughter be- 
trothed to Tortesa, and she expresses her determination not to be turned over 
like a puppet from one owner to another, calling at the same time on the 
Usurer to fulfil his contract and lead her to the altar, may in point of novelty, 
excitement, and nervous phraseolgy, challenge comparison with any scene the 
modern English Drama can furnish. 

The character of Tortesa is a mixture of Shylock and Sir Giles Overreach, 
but without the nature of either—he is ‘‘every thing by turns, and nothing 
long,” It appears to us as if Mr. Wallack had said to the author, “I can 
play tragedy, comedy, farce and melodrama: throw me into situations where 
I can exhibit all these capabilities, and never consider whether they are pro- 
bable or not.””. This the author has done, and fitted the actor with as motley 
a suit as could well be worn by one tragedian; at one moment Tortesa breaks 
forth as ravenous as a famished wolf, and at the next he is as mild and as well 
behaved as a ‘‘ sucking dove.’’—Neither Shakespeare nor Massinger who fur- 
nished our author with Tortesa’s prototypes drew mankind thus. 

The best drawn character in the play is the Artist, Angelo, whose enthu- 
siasm is naturally and effectively embodied, the imaginativeness of his lan- 
guage may be pardoned even when it runs, as it does at times, into hyperbole. 
These instances however, are but few; most of his speeches being conceived in 
great beauty of imagery, and clothed in phraseology elegant in the extreme. 

On the whole, notwithstanding its defects ** The Play of Tortesa,” is a pro- 
duction of great and peculiar merit, displaying many of the high qualities of 
art, and giving great promise of future excellence, when study shall have re- 
fined the taste, and time and experience have matured the judgment of the 


young aspirant for fame. 
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It is highly creditable to Mr, Davidge to have produced this play, which he 
has done with great scenic splendour, and appropriateness of costume and 
decoration, and his liberality has been rewarded by overflowing audiences. 

The two principal actors—Mr. Wallack in “ Tortesa,” and Mr. Saville in 
“« Angelo” are deserving of high commendation, both shared equally in the 
applause, and both displayed throughout that varied skill in their difficult 
art, which has won for them great and deserved celebrity. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
PROGRESS OF INSURRECTION. 


We have already given our opinion on the Chartist cause, and of the 
strong idealisms by which it is impelled. It is grounded on principle, 
and has its apostles, with more or less discretion, but one, at least, a 
Poet of the first water. When we last wrote, we condemned the press 
for throwing ridicule and contempt on a cause so supported, both by 
moral and physical means. Within a few days, and the cause has be- 
come a serious affair. Lord John Russell being applied to by the 
magistrates of Birmingham, had permitted the London police force to be 
sent thither, which immediately on its arrival attacked the people in the 
Bull-ring, and altogether acted in such a manner, as evidently, in the 
judgment of Sir Robert Peel, if warrantable, required explanation. 
Arrests also have been made of Dr. Taylor and a George Julian Harney, 
and others, whether legally or not, Lord John Russell will not venture 
to opine—this can only be known by a person present at the transactions. 
But whether warrantable or unwarrantable, inexplicable or explicable, 
legal or illegal; these proceedings are to form the fit initiative for an 
application by his lordship to parliament for funds towards the establish- 
ment of a rural police, that on such occasions may act in the same 
equivocal manner, in any part of the country, on any summons, with 
greater authority and facility. We make no comment on this. 

The matter then, becomes serious ;—very serious. The sole excuse 
for Lord John Russell's being thus indifferent to the legality, and per- 
haps constitutionality of the whole proceedings, lies in this—that the 
emergency spreads beyond all legal and constitutional limits. This is 
the head and front of the question—it has this extent—no less. The 
CHARTISTS ARE AT WAR WiTH Society! Not an institution they 
would leave standing—they would level—to build anew, they say—that 
is, to build themselves up together into the ONE INSTITUTION OF THE 
STATE!! Such are their declarations, expressed, implied, and carried 
out also by armed demonstrations. There is no mistake about it. All 
the scenes prefigured in the Chartist epic of “Ernest” are on the eve 
of being enacted. The curtain has already drawn up. Take the fol- 
lowing, from that excellent and impartial paper, The Morninc Herap 
of 11th July. 


“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Tuesday morning. 


“The Chartist meeting of last night has gone off well, but it has 
been determined to continue holding meetings every night, until the fate 
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of G. Julian Harney and Dr. Taylor is ascertained. There were no 
hustings erected, but after some delay a couple of tables were procured, 
on which the Chairman, Thomas Hepburn mounted, surrounded by the 
speakers, Avie, Mason, Rucastle, &c. The tenor of the speeches was 
very inflammable ; peace and order were recommended, but at the same 
time the people were told to arm, and be ready to repel the hired assassins 
of the government. ‘Tirades of abuse against the “ shopocracy,” who 
appear, from what was stated, to be the sole cause of the oppression of 
which the speakers complained, were poured forth unsparingly. The 
meeting lasted for about an hour, when they afterwards paraded some of 
the principal streets of the town with music, frequently cheering most 
loudly, stopping at intervals and shouting vociferously, at the same time 
holding up their staves in the air, and threatening vengeance on their 
oppressors. When opposite the house of the superintendant of the 
police they uttered several groans, and more than once we heard cries of 
“Pull him out.” In this state of riot the town was kept till past 12 
o'clock, when the crowd began quietly to disperse, without doing any 
injury to either person or property. Two of the banners were orna- 
mented with daggers, which were paraded round the town. It was 
thought prudent to unship them when they arrived at the Forth.” 

Under these circumstances, Lord John Russell seems to think that it 
is quite indifferent who strikes the first blow. In this we hold that he is 
wrong. Society can afford to stand on the defensive, and should ex- 
hibit too, the superiority of the moral elements, that the physical-force 
principle may be abashed in their presence. Society is under no neces- 
sity to put itself in the wrong—and therefore no expediency. There 
were, too, secondary and severe political reasons against headlong pro- 
ceedings. The national petition was in parliament, and Mr. Attwood 
had agreed with Lord John Russell himself that he should have 
Friday the 12th to bring forward his motion in the House of Commons 
to take it into consideration. The result of this should have been 
awaited. Who can tell what time may do? and ample provision as 
to time was in this case made. We have not space for Mr. Attwood’s 
letter, but we can quote from the paper before-mentioned the information 
of the day. 

“ Until the decision of this motion of Mr. Attwood’s is ascertained, 
and the ultimate decision of that gentleman as to what course he will 
pursue in the event of his motion being negatived, no further excitement 
is anticipated. Various reports are in circulation ; amongst others it is 
stated that, whatever may be the result of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Attwood will visit Birmingham, and preside over a meeting of the 
people, with the view to further the principles enumerated in the petition 
to parliament by pressure from without.” 

Now in this constitutional course of proceeding, it is clear that time 
is an element, and that no immediate assault was needed. ‘Take ye 
special care lest the Chartist body act with more forbearance and intel- 
ligence than the constituted authorities of the land! Beware how ye 
transfer to them the moral, as well as the physical constituents of politi- 
cal power! “ We have all of us one human heart!” and insurrection 
oe what indeed incipiently it is, Revolution ! 11th July. 

r. Attwood on Friday July 12, accordingly brought on his motion, 
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that the House resolve into a committee on the petition, called the 
“ National Petition,” presented by him on the 14th ult. It is worthy 
of consideration that this petition is signed by no fewer than 1,285,000 
persons. Now the number of the present elective franchise is not 
more. The Reform Act did ill, when it shut out the masses from the 
franchise, thus dividing the population into two large proportions of house- 
holders ;—those who can afford ten pounds a year rent, and those whocan- 
not. The latter has accordingly set up a parliament of its own. We 
recollect prophesying this result in an article of our own in FRAZER’s 
Magazine in 1833, entitled THe BILL, THE WHOLE BILL, AND 
NOTHING BUT THE BILL. Leaving this point, however, for the pre- 
sent, let us consider the statement of Mr. Attwood. 

Something of these demonstrations is due to the very uncivel manner 
in which the premier and the chancellor of the Exchequer have been 
inéthe habit of receiving deputations. Mr. Attwood complained that 
when deputations waited upon Lord Melbourne with the request that 
the labouring classes should be allowed to live by their labour, his lord- 
ship was foolish enough to reply, that “the people of Birmingham were 
not the people of England.” They were some of them, at any rate. 
The Chartist demonstrations are the reply made to such exasperating 
taunts. 

We have Mr. Attwood’s word for it that the National petition is 
signed by the élite of the operative community. ‘“ Nor is it the mere 
workmen endure the sufferings complained of. They are also shared 
by the middle classes—that is, by producers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. But it is to the interest of the latter class to conceal the dis- 
tress that prevails. Suppose a capitalist with £20,000 come to be three 
~ without any income returning from it—what was his position ? 

f he attempted to call in his capital he was ruined —he was ruined if 
he stood still—he was ruined if he went on—and he was ruined if he 
went back. Such in short is the condition of four-fifths of the manu- 
facturers and merchants in England, and of the whole productive classes.” 
The petition itself shows the political tone prevailing in the different 
towns from which it came, and that it varies in its intensity according to 
the local presence of want. In an inverse ratio with the prosperity of 
each town is the number of signatures to it. The people of Bristol 
are in a prosperous state, and therefore the signatures from Bristol are 
comparatively few. 

Lord John Russell affected to undervalue this petition, and made one 
of those half-and-half speeches which are so disgraceful to any man 
presuming to hold the rank of a statesman. Mr. D'Israeli however, 
insisted on looking at the subject in its true light. Ordinary courses 
were not at the bottom of these outbreaks. What we have now to fear 
are not tumults ; but it is organisation. The Riots of Birmingham have 
been made by the police, not by the Chartists. The proceedings of the 
latter have been quietly conducted—their work is that of a public and 
secret organisation. They await the coming of a Sacred Month, during 
which they will shew what they mean. In the meantime take some taste 
of it in George Julian Harney’s words. “A national holiday for a 
month! each man to provide himself with a month’s provisions. Ab- 
surd, however, to think it could all be laid up at once! The thousand 
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hills and the cattle thereon are the Lorp’s, and what is the Lorp’s 
is the PEOPLE’S. They could not starve. He would not tell them 
to steal the cattle, neither would he tell them to arm themselves ; but he 
thought they should prepare. He would say—a musket in one hand, 
and a petition in the other. That would bring them to their senses ; 
and if they will not lend you an ox or a sheep, borrow it yourselves.” 
The Chartists are neither suppressed nor subdued—they only avoid com- 
ing to blows before the time. The lull before the tempest is the symbol 
of the great calm in the minds of armed millions, during the phantasmal 
interim between the conception and acting of a dreadful thing. Scorn 
not the deep hush of terrible expectation—not though it last for years. 
The storm will come at last! 

Even while we are writing—the blow is struck. A Chartist orator 
had named the 15th of July, as one proposed commencement of the 
Sacred Month. On Monday the 15th, Birmingham was in flames— 
houses are burned and gutted, and the property they contained destroyed 
publicly in the Bull-ring, a bonfire being made of the same. And the 
mob had it all their own way—for though warned, the magistrates were 
yet unprepared, perhaps despising or disbelieving the warning, or, them- 
selves being not long since agitators, they were now without power as being 
without moral authority. The newspapers’ account relate the matter as 
if it had an accidental origin in the circumstances of the day. We 
believe, and have reasons for our belief, that it was a pre-appointed de- 
monstration, and designed as the Chartist recognition, of the reply 
which the National petition had received in the House of Commons on 
Friday last, when a Committee of Inquiry was refused. 

On the Tuesday evening a memorable scene took place in the House 
of Lords. The Duke of Wellington administered a majestic and serene 
rebuke to Viscount Melbourne, which both in spirit and style was one of 
the most extraordinary displays ever recorded in history. “The town,” 
said His Grace, ‘had been treated like a town taken by storm. Nay, 
he had not seen any thing in sacking a town equal to it. He had seen 
many towns taken by storm, but never had such outrages occurred in 
them as had been committed in this town only last night; before the 
eyes of magistrates appointed by the Secretary of State for the home 
department. Property had been taken out of houses, and burnt in the 
public streets notwithstanding the presence of the police and troops.” 
Again—‘ He was surprised that the noble Viscount, considering the 
station he held, should only have known of the state of things in Birming- 
ham by the accounts he had seen—and that he should not know at all, 
whether the riots were owing to the absence of magistrates, or the 
absence of troops, or to the fault of troops standing by, or to any thing 
similar to that which had happened some few No ago at Nottingham. 
The noble Lord knew nothing—and did nothing! Tuis Is NoT THE 
WAY IN WHICH THIS GREAT COUNTRY OUGHT TO BE GOVERNED! !” 

The “ National Convention,” it seems, affect ignorance of the demon- 
stration on the 15th, and propose that the “Sacred Month” should 
commence on the 18th August. That this is a ruse, itis clear. Did 
not the members receive the proposition of Mr. Attwood, to petition 
again, with loud laughter and sneering contempt? Does not this illegal 
body continue to sit, though without the excuse of petitioning Parlia- 
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ment? It is time that the people of England should enquire, Whether 
we have a Third House? “Chartism,” says the Morning Herald justly, 
“is, to a great extent, an evidence of deep suffering on the part of the 
labouring classes. That suffering must be alleviated—or Chartism will 
scarcely die out. The New Poor Law has made a greater number of 
chartists than all the agitators in the kingdom have ever been able to 
do. Look at the condition of vast bodies of labourers—their hours of 
daily toil gradually increasing—their wages regularly declining in 
amount. Yet these men have been told, when they applied for justice, 
to ‘trust to their own resources.’ Is not physical force among these 
resources?” Shall we take this shewing, and permit the existence of the 
National Convention as the legitimate representative of the wrongs 
suffered and the rights demanded? If so—let the Government, if we 
yet have one, be doing. Up and be doing, we say to every Member of 
Parliament—to every member of society. 

It is one among the wise dispensations of Providence, that the pre- 
sent ministry should have the charge of opposing these signs of the 
times.- Had they been out of office they would, for party purposes, have 
impeded the measures that they must now adopt. ‘This has always been 
a part of the Whig tactics when out of place. They then trade on 
public confusion, and adopt every conceivable plan for increasing it, reck- 
less of all consequences, save of their own restoration to office. This 
evil they cannot now do. They must fight the battles of society against 
insurrection—skilfully or unskillfully—rightly or wrongly—they must 
array themselves on the side of order. 

The present condition of public affairs is the natural result of the 
long collision that has existed between the antagonist parties in the state. 
The war of parties must and shali cease to rage! All our institutions 
are trembling with the force of the conflict—the highest Insitution— 
the monarchy itself is in peril! The Queen needs protection. She 
found herself in certain circumstances which she has not yet been in a 
position to evade, whatever appearances may have suggested to the con- 
trary. The very Court, to whose misconduct she and her fair fame are 
alike ‘liable, was made for her and not by her. Nothing is her own but 
her Personal Character. In this we recognise a determination of pur- 

and a fortitude of mind. She is evidently ruled by the idea of 
justice, and a strong desire to conciliate all parties in the state. It may 
be the will and wisdom of Providence, that has ordained by the weak 
mstrument of a young and royal maiden, that a purpose of mercy shall 
be operated in this land. It is for the Sovereign to hold the balance 
even. It must be the heart’s desire of every good man to see the end 
of these miserable dissensions. [t is time that the names of Papist 
and Protestant should be merged in the higher and all-inclusive one of 
Catholic. Feuds begotten of obsolete times should cease to be remem- 
bered, and we should learn to depend on our common Christianity. 
“ Behold, how good and pleasant a thing it is for Brethren to dwell 

together in unity.” 
26th July, 1839. 





